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Concerning the Socio-Moral Life and 
Behavior of the Adolescent 


MARION DOWD, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Child. 


Que ORMERLY the child was considered a depraved 
i = being, utterly corrupt, utterly sinful, to be saved 
e e from the wrath of God only by rigorous prac- 
E tice of a stern, joyless religion. Then Rousseau 
Somnus rerelied against such twisted thinking, and 
wrote, “Everything is good as it comes from 
the hands of the Author of Nature, but every- 
thing degenerates in the hands of man.” Now 
we, in turn, step ahead of Rousseau and say that the child 
as it comes from Nature is like any other natural force, the 
sun, the moon, neither moral nor immoral. It is that which is. 

In the child, however, is the capacity to be what society 
deems moral or immoral. He is born sensible, and from the 
hour of birth this sensibility is being affected by his physical 
and mental environment. How quickly we parents and teach- 
ers seek to institutionalize the child, to pour him, willy nilly, 
into a religious and educational mold. Ruthlessly we impose 
on him, our aims, our desires, and our standards. We sacri- 
fice the living to the supposed sacredness of tradition. “In- 
stead of educating a man for himself, we educate him for 
others.” At first he submits dumbly; for to him the seat of 
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authority is in the will of the parents. In early childhood 
they represent the only God of a limited universe. Fortu- 
nately, however, in every normal child is the seed of rebel- 
lion, of doubt of the absolute and ultimate wisdom of parental 
dictates. And in adolescence this seed bursts forth into buoy- 
ant doubt, passionate denial, healthy inquiries for truth. 
But the parents have an undoubted advantage over the 
child. In his early years, the moral nature is nil, because of 
lack of knowledge of so-called good or evil; but due to the 
extreme sensibility of the mental and emotional natures, the 
parents can implant ineffaceable impressions, concepts, fears. 
What should be the training of the first ten years of life? 
Plato asserts that in this period “education shall be predomi- 
nantly physical, in order that such health may be stored up as 
will make all medicine unnecessary.” Thus we have a fair in- 
surance of physical health, which is the basis of mental, moral 
and spiritual health. But to avoid becoming one-sided, psy- 
chology teaches us to educate the “whole man.” Each phase 
of the child’s nature must be developed proportionately to the 
other phase in order to achieve the integrated personality. 
True, the elements of instruction should be presented in child- 
hood, but to quote Plato again, “Even these are not to be 
forced on an unwilling mind, within limits a libertarean spirit 
must prevail.” Interest must not be centered on the curricu- 
lum, but on the child. Yet at a time when the child should 
be accorded the maximum of freedom for motor activity, we 
clap him into the narrow confines of a schoolroom and subject 
him to the deadening influence of formal education.' As 
Principal Russel! expressed it, he might well wail with the 
good Falstaff, “Shall I not take mine ease in my cradle?” 


Characteristics of Adolescents. 


With the advent of adolescence at twelve or thirteen years 
for girls, fourteen years for boys, the whole balance of the 
child’s organism is destroyed. He is out of joint physically. 


1 W. H. Burnham, *‘The Normal Mind.” 
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mentally, emotionally. Physically there is a disproportionate 
growth of bones and muscle. There are circulatory and pul- 
monary changes. The sex organs are maturing. Emotion- 
ally the adolescent is conscious of vague desires that perplex 
the mind and trouble the soul. There is vacillation of moods 
between exhilaration and despondency; fluctuations between 
decided self-confidence and abject humility. There are periods 
of intense craving for physical activities, only to be followed 
by periods of extreme lassitude. It is a time of restlessness, 
of search for self, of blind search for a means of adjustment 
to new and strange inner conditions. 

Social instincts are developing. The adolescent desires the 
approval of his mates. He is most conventional, and yet most 
unconventional. He shrinks from criticism, and ridicule is 
salt in an open wound. It is an age of doubt. In spirit he 
is profoundly religious, but he questions everything. He sees 
sham and hypocrisy and he is passionately sincere. How do 
his elders treat these doubts, these gropings,—condescend- 
ingly, with irritation, with rebuke? They have forgotten 
much. They have forgotten that growth begins “when one 
learns to doubt one’s cherished beliefs, one’s dogmas, one’s 
opinions.” They hold up their infallible tradition, they speak 
ex cathedra,—and youth rebels with added force, added zest. 
For the healthy adolescent there is sharp thrill in rebellion. 
In his eye is the lust of battle. He is so divorced from the 
world of practicalities that the joy of fighting for ideals is 
the supreme joy. He has life and he has it most abundantly. 


Factors Influencing the Socio-Moral Life of the Adolescent. 


There are five principal factors influencing this life: (1) 
Economic status of the home; (2) Effect of home training; 
(3) Knowledge of the facts of sex; (4) Effect of the moving 
picture; (5) Influence of literature. 

(1) The economic status of the home is a powerful factor 
in determining the physical and mental environment of the 
child, whether it shall be healthy or unhealthy; whether he 
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shall be subject to good or evil influences; it determines what 
books he shall read, what amusements he shall haunt. It is 
vastly more difficult for children crowded in urban communi- 
ties to develop healthy mental attitudes than for children of 
the country, where there is space abundant for legitimate out- 
pouring of physical energies. In addition to this, there are 
large groups of foreigners in these urban centers. And the 
foreign parent has trouble in dealing with the moral prob- 
lems of its young people, because of language difficulties, of 
old world ideals versus new world ideals. There is a loosening 
of parental control. These parents grope in the dark, and 
cannot understand. And without guidance the moral nature 
of their children is developing. 

(2) Home training, the environment which has surrounded 
the child from birth, is the important factor governing all 
his later reactions to life. Conditioning begins shortly after 
birth. Indeed, Dr. Watson asserts that the child is the sum- 
total of his environment. Hence the responsibility for the 
socio-moral behavior of the adolescent rests chiefly on home- 
training in childhood. 

(3) Knowledge, or rather lack of knowledge of the facts 
of sex is of prime importance in determining the normality 
of the adolescents’ attitude toward the subject. This knowl- 
edge should, without doubt, be given in childhood. To quote 
Clara Schmit in the Pedagogical Seminary, “To learn at this 
time that the young are produced from the body of the mother 
has no different significance than to find that flowers grow 
on plants or that pebbles are found on the seashore.” Ques- 
tions should be answered truthfully and fully enough to sat- 
isfy. But parents, through a false sense of shame walk in a 
“Vale of Secrecy.” They fear to bring impure images to the 
child’s mind; hence they invent that unconvincing myth about 
the stork, a myth which is an insult to the child’s intelligence. 
But ignorance is not always innocence. This evasive atti- 
tude of the parents serves merely to create the impression 
that their knowledge is somehow bad, wrong. The child is 
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curious! He seeks information among more enlightened 
mates, learns the brutal facts, often hideously garbled, 
mangled. Miss Tracy, Worcester’s policewoman, said that 
nine-year-old children have told her things about sex which 
she did not know at forty. The child gets information; finds 
that his parents have lied to him. He loses confidence in 
them, and in turn becomes secretive, filled with agonies of 
shame and bewilderment. 

In adolescence. interest in sex matters is subjective. We 
have sought to divert the adolescent’s thoughts through en- 
couragement of athletics, but as Bernard Shaw says: “You 
are wrong in expecting athletics to solve the question. It is 
keeping the imagination at work by arousing real interest 
in fine arts, in music, painting, poetry, that will do most to 
keep the cruder passions under control.” Is this not the 
Platonic theory? Let the adolescent study music, for through 
music the soul learns harmony and rhythm. “Music molds 
character.” Music serves as expression for the inarticulate 
adolescent. The awakening soul is keenly alive to every pass- 
ing emotion. 

Another reason for sexual enlightenment is to prevent for- 
mation of habits of sexual perversity. G. Stanley Hall states 
that these habits are far more general than we commonly sup- 
pose. According to Moll’s investigations in Germany, onan- 
ism exists almost universally among school children of both 
sexes. The situations responsible for the formation of these 
habits may be “accidents of clothing, bodily position, teaching 
and example of schoolmates.” Practiced in excess, this habit 
results in the arresting of physical and mental development. 

How are we to proceed in giving knowledge to adolescents? 
It will be comparatively simple if a good foundation for in- 
struction has been laid in the home. Holler states: “Though 
it is the social meaning of the sex life that is most important, 
it must be founded upon and proceed from sound, scientific 
knowledge.” Hence, it would be well for teachers to have 
had a year’s training in Biology and Human Physiology. In- 
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struction should in no wise exaggerate the importance of sex. 
The facts should be presented and treated in the same way 
as processes of digestion, or circulation. It has been sug- 
gested? that the “first stage of instruction should dwell on 
the biological significance of reproduction; the second stage 
should emphasize social significance of sexual activity, its 
hygiene, ethical and aesthetic phases.” It should be remem- 
bered that feelings of shame are not associated with sex topics 
except as they are acquired from social surroundings. Hence, 
frankness, naturalness, is the antidote for the unhealthy se- 
cretiveness which adolescents may have developed. Truth 
will dispel the morbid fascination clinging to the subject, even 
as clean winds sweep away cobwebs. And it might be well 
for those grownups afflicted with false modesty to think on 
the words of Hamlet: “There is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.”’ 

(4) What is the importance of the moving picture in the 
socio-moral life of the adolescent? Since “all thought is 
motor in tendency,” that which the adolescent sees so graphi- 
cally pictured on the screen sinks into his consciousness and 
tends to be enacted by him in daily life. Note how girls 
imitate their favorite actress, her mannerisms, her “bob.” 
And boys, do they not admire and imitate the man about 
town? 

According to J. E. W. Wallin,? the moving picture is popu- 
lar: (1) Because it appeals to instinctive habits of attention, 
i. e., the stimuli is “moving, living, colored, contracted, varied, 
novel.” It compels spontaneous attention. (2) It is real, vivid, 
in portrayal of life and character. (3) It has high objective 
control over subject-matter. (4) The economic factor,—a 
comparatively cheap seat for a comfortable hour. Now that 
we understand the reason for its appeal, what are its evils? 
Aside from the possible physical danger from general unsani- 
tary conditions and eyestrain, there is the moral problem. 


2 Pedagogical Seminary. 
3 Pedagogical Seminary. 
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In Cleveland, out of 290 films examined, 40% were condemned. 
Some of the objectionable features were stealing, murder, 
drunkenness, indecent suggestions, house-breaking, domestic 
infidelity, kidnapping. This is not a condemnation of the 
moving picture. Without doubt its possibilities are boundless 
as an aid to education. In the school of the future it will 
be the most important means of teaching Geography, Natural 
History, Biology, etc.: But at the present time it is in the 
embryonic state, as far as its value to education, and even 
to drama and art are concerned. 

(5) The effect of literature on the adolescent is obvious. 
The narrow limits of his life force him to the printed word, 
there to enjoy vicariously, new, strange experiences in all 
stations of life. From these sources he forms concepts of 
life, sets up ideals. It is unwise to forbid this or that book 
to the curious adolescent. That which is forbidden becomes 
more desirable in his eyes. How often has a condemned book 
been smuggled into bed, to be read furtively, fearfully be- 
neath the covers! I have in mind a young woman who, in 
the early age of adolescence, was discovered by an irate 
parent, reading “The Reason Why.” Her mother seized the 
book and flung it into the fireplace. For some time after that 
the girl made every effort to obtain the book elsewhere, but 
to no avail. The incident made such an impression on her, 
however, that for months after, she wondered and conjectured 
about the book. Even now, she mentions half humorously 
“The Reason Why.” Better than forbidding a book, the 
parent and teacher can, through discussion, develop discrim- 
ination in the boy and girl as to what is to be “tasted, what 
swallowed, what chewed and digested.” 


The Socio-Moral Behavior of the Adolescent. 


In considering the behavior of the twentieth century adoles- 
cent, remember, each generation “has the habit of going to 
the devil,” at least in the opinion of those critics who are pro- 
gressing—backward. Since time immemorial the venerable 
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elders of each generation have shaken solemn heads, and 
shouted dire predictions as to the end of this profligate and 
Godless youth. Meanwhile the world goes on, the devil is 
somehow foiled, and youth and age wage the ceaseless con- 
flict. We should also remember that modern youth is not 
a moral mutant. He is the logical development from the 
past in human society. That set the ball in motion! 

Let us consider briefly how the evolution of this country has 
affected the outlook of the present adolescent. Formerly we 
were a pioneer nation, chiefly an agricultural people, strug- 
gling for existence. The struggle was bitter. There was 
scant leisure for thought. There was always work, actual 
physical labor, for both men and women. Any manufactur- 
ing was done chiefly by hand. Children were educated to this 
end, boys to follow in father’s footsteps, girls to bear chil- 
dren and manage a home, efficiently, frugally. Life was pre- 
eminently a serious business. But as population increased, 
the people drifted away from agriculture. New industries 
sprang up. Living problems became more complex. Gradu- 
ally we were infected with the industrial revolution which 
had raged in the old world a century earlier. By 1879 it was 
in full swing. Invention of labor-saving machinery pene- 
trated every field. Electricity as well as steam was harnessed. 
The factory system developed. Prosperity increased by leaps 
and bounds. There were rapid strides in education. There 
began the slow fight for the emancipation of women, result- 
ing in her enfranchisement in 1920. The progress in science 
was and is tremendous. Now, after this startling growth in 
all directions, we stand the leading industrial nation in the 
world. Prosperity brings leisure, and the problem is how to 
use leisure. 

Parents, grandparents, saw the childhood of the nation; 
now we have entered adolescence. And in the adolescent 
nation, as in the adolescent boy, there is a lack of balance, 
changing standards, unrest, groping for a possible better. 
The youth of today is facing these new problems. Then why, 
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venerable elders, stick so to the past? Why not change meth- 
ods of control and adapt them to fit present needs? Summed 
up, the adolescent and the parent are facing these problems: 
(1) Instability of the social group through change in stand- 
ards. (2) Concentration of people in cities because of the 
factory system. Hence the problem of finding means for 


legitimate and healthful exercise of adolescent energies. (3). 


Inadequate distribution of wealth. Hence the problem of de- 
veloping healthy mental attitudes in the children of the ex- 
tremely poor and preventing corruption of the children of the 
wealthy by luxury. (4) Loosening of home control because 
of more economic opportunities outside the home. At one 
time the boy’s and especially the girl’s economic dependence 
on the home was absolute. By this pressure, if by no other 
means, the father could bring rebellious children to terms. 
(5) Weakened control of the church, because of advance in 
science. Formerly religion put its seal and sanction on mo- 
rality. They were one and inseparable. But with the pro- 
gress of science, the growing tendency to identify God with 
natural law has effected a separation. The majority of young 
people no longer fear the wrath of a personal God, of a fiery 
pit if they defy the authority of the church. Authority as 
such has ceased to function. That restraint has been lifted. 
God is not associated with morality, or morality with God. 
(6) Increased freedom for the adolescent without adequate 
education in the use of freedom. Let me repeat the situation. 
Today is far different from the situation yesterday. Hence 
the control must be adapted to the need. 

One writer defines conscience as “intelligence applied to 
action.” Then, parents and teachers, educate the intelligence 
of youth. Teach them Emerson’s law of compensation. Teach 
them that accompanying every act there is an inescapable 
consequence. “Life invests itself with inevitable conditions.” 
Youth has more freedom; then his intelligence must be edu- 
cated correspondingly. Plato says, “All sin is partial vision, 
foolishness.” Teach them not only to see the “mermaid’s 
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head,” but also the “dragon’s tail.” Teach them to see the 
stupidity, the foolishness of error. Miss Tracy suggests that 
it would be well if adolescents who drink could see the men 
and women who are brought to the station in a besotted con- 
dition. They would never wish to touch a drop again. The 
other day I heard of a boy, about seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, who has been drinking heavily the last year. It has 
impaired his eyesight. An oculist warned him that if he 
continued, blindness would result. He smiled and replied, 
“Oh, then I’ll get a gun and blow my brains out.” He thought 
that was “smart.” The oculist looked at him with contempt, 
and said, “If you are so stupid, such a fool, I have a gun here 
all loaded that will do the work in good shape.” He made 
no appeal to the boy’s sense of right and wrong, no appeal 
to his affection for his family. In plain, unvarnished lan- 
“smartness, his manli- 
ness,” but his stupidity and weakness. This method of attack 
was so effective that the boy promised to give up drinking 
for a year at least. 

Of what use to harp, ad infinitum, “This is right, this is 
wrong, O you Godless generation”? They laugh at you as 
an old “fogey.”” They demand to be treated as equals, to 
know why an act is good or bad. Very well, instruct them, 
even though in the past such instructions would have been 
considered a begetter of immorality. 

Without doubt, drinking, smoking, petting, are in vogue 
today. Of what avail to waste breath in useless remonstrance. 
It is as futile in remedying the situation as is the fatuous 
optimism of those who lean back and say, “Oh, yes, the world 
is improving every day.” We need positive attitudes. The 
girl claims there is no moral wrong in petting. She is per- 
haps enjoying the thrill of experimentation with her emo- 
tions. She honestly feels that her promiscuous petting is 
not cheap. Then cease to argue with her; show her the 
physical harm resultant from continual indulgence in this 
practice. 


guage he forced him to see, not his 
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Not long ago, Betty C., a girl of fourteen years, asked me, 
“Do you think smoking immoral?” “Not immoral,” I said. 
“Well, I don’t, and I can’t see any harm in it, either. Believe 
me, I’m going to smoke.” I considered a moment. I knew 
that Betty was extremely proud of her personal appearance. 
Finally I asked, “How do you think a girl ought to look?” 
“Oh, she ought to be a snappy dresser, attractive, dainty.” 
“Well, I object to smoking because it isn’t dainty. Careful 
as you may be, cigarettes are bound eventually to leave ugly 
yellow stains on your lips, teeth and fingers.” Betty glanced 
in the mirror, as though to reassure herself. “I hadn’t 
thought of that,” she admitted. Nothing more was said, but 
she has delayed smoking. Some argue, “This is not an appeal 
on the highest level.’”’ True, but it was the level that she 
could understand. Hence its effectiveness. 

In talking with Miss Tracy, I asked her what she consid- 
ered the main causes of delinquency. ‘The home, and outside 
acquaintances,” she answered promptly. This reminds me of 
what I heard a mother say to her thirteen-year-old son. She 
is a wealthy widow of a husband who died of alcoholism. The 
boy came into the room. ‘Oh, mother, I am so thirsty! I’ve 
been drinking water all day!” The mother replied bitterly: 
“You are your father’s son. It will take more than water 
to quench your thirst!” The boy said nothing. This mother 
is an intelligent, educated woman, yet she thoughtlessly sug- 
gests to her boy the very thing from which she would save 
him. 

I have in mind another mother who, when we were dis- 
cussing girls’ smoking, said: “I hope my girls won’t want to 
smoke; but if they insist, then I’ll smoke with them, rather 
than have them run around the corner and do it behind my 
back.” 

In dealing with adolescent girls and boys, it is well to re- 
member that their acts will usually reflect our expectations. 
If we expect waywardness, deceit, they will endeavor to sat- 
isfy us. If, on the other hand, we expect the good, if we are 
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slower to criticise and more ready with the friendly, under- 
standing word, the chasm of distrust between youth and age 
will be more easily bridged. 

Miss Tracy tells me further, that because of rigorous super- 
vision of public dance halls, the conduct there has improved 
steadily during the last six years. In dealing with the young 
people the “big stick,” i.e., force, is her last resort. It has 
been her experience that reasoning, pointing out the conses- 
quences of misconduct, perhaps a sharp reprimand, is more 
effective in the majority of cases. 

Perhaps there is more opportunity for irregularities at 
private functions where supervision is less rigid, where chap- 
erons are good-natured figureheads. Here you can either 
enjoy yourself in a healthy, normal way, or have what is 
termed “a hot time.” It is entirely up to the boy and girl. 

The automobile, liquor, jazz, are accessible to the average 
girl and boy. Then, parents, cease to groan over the iniqui- 
ties of youth, and begin early to teach children “their real 
interests, to see afar the distant results of their deeds.” For- 
tify them with knowledge. And above all, have and show a 
little faith in them. 

The habit of making decisions should be cultivated in child- 
hood. Very likely the child will err in judgment. We learn 
by experience. If the results would not be very harmful, 
physically or mentally, let him abide by the decision. Nat- 
urally enough, parents seek to shield their children from suf- 
fering. In babyhood, when the infant bumps his head on 
the chair, mother seizes him and croons: “Poor baby; bad, 
bad chair to hurt baby; mother spank naughty chair.” Then 
she moves the chair out of the child’s path. Hence, very 
early the impression is created that everything revolves 
around baby, everything unpleasant or hurtful must be re- 
moved from his path. In this excessive shielding from even 
physical knocks, is not the mother weakening the child’s for- 
titude and preparing him for greater suffering later? Suffer- 
ing as well as joy is part of life. Then create the healthy 
mental attitude toward it. If the child is taught within rea- 
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sonable limits to weigh matters for himself, make decisions, 
take knocks, be normally independent, he will be better armed 
to deal with the alluring temptations that adolescence offers 
him, than as if mother trailed around saying, ““Oh, you mustn’t 
do this or that.” I know a girl who is so dependent upon her 
mother that she cannot buy a piece of ribbon without con- 
sulting her first. Moreover, if the average adolescent feels 
that he has this reasonable freedom of choice over his actions, 
he will be more likely to consult an older person than as if 
he were subject to the arbitrary type of parent. 

We are seeing every day the socio-moral behavior of our 
young people. And those who cry out on the intemperance 
of their ways, must, if they are just, admit also their frank- 
ness, their sincerity, their desire to know the truth about 
matters. Perhaps they go to extremes. Then they need 
guidance, not condemnation. It is time to forget prejudice, 
to cease glorifying the past, and to live and help others live 
in the present, for the future. 


Conclusion. 


What then are the needs of young people? (1) Improved 
home training in the first ten years of life. (2) Adequate 
scientific information about their biology and physiology. 
(3) Education of the intelligence to use their greater freedom 
properly. (4) Sympathetic and intelligent help from parents 
and teachers. (5) Abundance of work—engage the adoles- 
cent in purposeful activity. Let him exhaust his mental and 
physical energies in what interests him. (6) Development of 
an ideal toward which to strain. (7) Development of inde- 
pendence, self-reliance and responsibility. (8) Adult recog- 
nition of youth as an equal. 

Dr. William H. Burnham says that the aim of mental hy- 
giene is to “develop wholesome interests and habits of healthy 
mental activity in all normal children—habits that insure 
happiness and efficiency as well as activity.” This requires 
co-operation of home and school. The parents must have 
more knowledge of child nature. It might be well if those 
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filing marriage intentions should be obliged to submit not only 
to a physical test, but also to a mental test, not primarily 
to determine M. A., but to ascertain whether they have suf- 
ficient biological and psychological knowledge to train pos- 
sible children well. Doubtless people would object to this, 
but is it less important to the race for a man and woman 
to enter marriage thoroughly equipped with scientific infor- 
mation, than it is to enter the profession of doctor, or lawyer, 
so prepared? 

Frankness is the keynote of this generation. Then we 
must be frank in our attitude toward it. If youth scoffs at 
the meaningless theology of the church, swallow your indig- 
nation and attribute its attitude not to irreverence, but to a 
wholesome desire for truth, simplicity, a desire to see the 
face of God unshrouded from the mists of creed and dogma. 

Authority as such is passing. What are we to substitute? 
Avis Carlson, writing in “Harpers,” suggests that we turn 
to the Greek for help. He trusted human intelligence. “The 
Greek ideal in determining the desirability of an action was 
its truth and beauty.” Encourage youth in its loathing of 
cheapness, imitation, shams, vulgarity. Encourage gene- 
rosity of spirit, tolerance, courtesy. Encourage the love of 
beauty which lies dormant in everyone; this without senti- 
mentality at which the healthy adolescent will mock. You 
must first love beauty yourself to make others love it. The 
teacher should be somewhat of a poet, to see not only the 
body of things but also the spirit. George Santayana says: 
“The aesthetic demand for the moral life is the highest pos- 
sible standard.” Avis Carlson states further, “Morality must 
come when a love of beauty is so much a part of us that we 
shrink away from the ugly and strain toward the lovely deed.” 
And education is primarily to teach us to live more abun- 
dantly, more harmoniously, more keenly sensible of the mys- 
tery and beauty of the universe. 

In closing, let me add what Edgar Swift remarks about the 
teacher. “He has the strongest influence on his pupils who 
is most completely emancipated from rules and systems.” 
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@mmanmcmunn & OTOMON the Wise and Magnificent, as everyone 
knows, fully appreciated the importance of 

Ss, parental discipline. So concerned was he for 

the training of the youth of the land that he in- 
—— cluded more than one maxim relating to the 
rearing of offspring among his words of wisdom. 
Solomon, so it chanced, couched his exhortations 
om jn the epigramatic form so readily absorbed 
into popular expression. Yet not alone among the Seers did 
he raise his voice; many another, of ancient and more modern 
times, has called upon parents to “train up” their children, 
—although not all of these wise brethen were endowed with 
the talent for terse brevity which has made Solomon’s words 
immortal. In fact, parents have been the target for pious ex- 
hortations, more or less regularly, from time immemorial. 
They have been held accountable, quite consistently, for the 
social behavior as well as for the material and spiritual wel- 
fare of their children—the relative values of such social be- 
havior and such material and spiritual prosperity being vari- 
ously conceived according to the prevailing social philosophy. 
Until rather recently, the conviction that parents are re- 
sponsible for the proper rearing of their offspring has carried 
with it a correlative faith in their innate, God-given ability 
to shoulder this responsibility effectively. Tacitly, it has been 
assumed that procreation of itself assures the development of 
the requisite qualities for the sucessful nurture and training 
of children. It has remained for a thoroughly awakened post- 
war society to voice the discovery that such God-given ability 
is frequently witheld, and to turn the light of sober reason 
upon the hitherto accepted policy of allowing parenthood to 
remain among the unskilled occupations. The findings of 
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Draft Examination Boards, and the facts revealed in connec- 
tion with the rehabilitation and therapeutic treatment of the 
shell-shocked and the wounded in our war hospitals, demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that an undreamed-of percentage of 
boys and girls grow to manhood and womanhood hampered 
by physical and mental defects which are preventable. 

Born of war-time experience and post-war reflection, en- 
thusiasm for prevention is, at the moment, the prevailing 
passion of the socially-minded. Prevention, of course, car- 
ries one’s interest back to the pre-school child, the infant, the 
unborn babe,—and, finally, to a consideration of the average 
degree of wisdom possessed by those who are responsible for 
procreation and for early nurture. One hundred and thirty 
years ago, more or less, the modern democratic state realized 
that its safety lay in the education of all the children of all 
the people. In the middle nineteen-twenties, looking back 
upon its cherished dreams and all too frequent failures, mod- 
ern education discovered parents. Thoughtful folk realized 
that some failures, at least, were due to the fact that many 
children come to school gates with physical, mental, and emo- 
tional handicaps resulting from unwise care and training 
during their earliest years. Obviously, it now seems to us, 
parents need more constructive guidance than pious direc- 
tions to “spare not the rod” or to “train up a child.” 

On their own part, intelligent fathers and mothers of today 
have been thoroughly aroused by the gospel of prevention. 
Whereas, in generations past, they cheerfully accepted as 
correct the prevailing theory concerning their omniscience, 
parents are growing dubious as to whether their heaven-sent 
wisdom be genuine. An encouraging number of them, older 
and younger, eagerly peruse a rapidly growing literature on 
the subject of child guidance, agitate to form child study 
groups, and knock upon the door of consulting psychologist 
and the child-training expert. They, in their turn, have dis- 
covered that the Child is, at best, a Problem; that He or She 
is never just like Other Children; that one child’s meat is an- 
other’s poison, physically and spiritually; that the effective 
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guidance of children is a fine art and the tasks of parenthood, 
properly understood, are infinitely complex. 

The situation is in many ways rather novel and unique. 
Not so long ago, parents and teachers were not, typically, 
“en rapport.” In fact, some of the problems arising in con- 
nection with enforced school attendance, enforced health regu- 
lations, lock-step school discipline and haphazard home care 
often put the school anc the home at loggerheads. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations of the land have long been 
making praiseworthy, and in many cases highly successful, 
efforts to remedy this situation. But, not at all infrequently, 
such associations have had to combat the danger of becoming 
mere outlets for the mutual “grouches” and misunderstand- 
ings of teacher and parent. The parent was reasonably sure 
that “that young thing,”—(or “that old maid’”),—‘“‘who has 
never had a youngster of her own, has no business to try to 
talk to me.” Meanwhile, the “old maid” or the “young thing” 
was quite inclined to believe parents to be a prejudiced, nar- 
row-minded species. In many communities today one finds a 
very different attitude. Parents and teachers, at last awake 
to the fact that their problems are common problems since 
both are dealing with the same child and his personality 
quirks,—and both are in part responsible for these quirks,— 
are making splendid efforts to rise above their mutual criti- 
cisms and bend their energies toward the intelligent study of 
Bob and Nancy. 

Not so long ago, too, experts rather scorned to express their 
wisdom in words ordinary people can understand. The few 
leaders who, ten and fifteen years ago, were trying to do con- 
structive work in helping parents with their children, were 
hard-pressed to find literature on the subject of child care and 
training which would be of the slightest practical value. Ex- 
perts have changed,—in some respects at least! Their atten- 
tion, one directed toward the very young child, shortly in- 
cluded the natural guardian of the said child—the frequently 
very unskilled young parent. Accordingly, leaders in their 
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respective fields of medicine, psychiatry, psychology, nutri- 
tion, education, are writing books and articles especially de- 
signed to be helpful to the lay parent, or for that matter, the 
lay teacher. 

Current magazines of a generation ago gave small space to 
the problems of childhood. At the present time, periodicals 
abound in articles and discussions concerning the guidance 
of the child in the home and in the school. One needs only to 
glance over recent numbers of the “Readers’ Guide” to ap- 
preciate the fact that such literature is growing apace and 
that, judging by the titles listed, it is of a rich variety, both 
in range of its sub-topics and in the tenor of their presenta- 
tion. Consider the following, culled from a fairly recent is- 
sue, listed under the heading “Parents”; “Children and 
Parents”; “Educating Educated Mothers”; “Newer Currents 
of Thought on Parent Education”; “Me and My Flapper 
Daughters”; “Job or Joy Ride”; “It is Harder to be a Mother 
than a Daughter,” and so forth. 

There is more than sufficient evidence that a movement for 
educating parents for their profession is well underway. 
Parents of the day crave such education; experts are contrib- 
uting their wisdom to replace the Old Law of Repression 
and Fear of the Lord. The plans and programs now under- 
way to direct all this activity are varied and interesting. 

A pioneer in the field of Parent Education is the Child 
Study Association of America. Of some thirty years’ stand- 
ing, this organization represents one of the most catholic at- 
tempts to meet all the needs of all parents. The work of the 
association is devoted to the organization of study groups, 
concerning themselves with “the practical needs of parents.” 
Under the auspices of the association, groups of fathers and 
mothers of all types meet regularly to discuss the best cur- 
rent thought on child training, as well as to enjoy the benefits 
of group opinion concerning their individual problems. Such 
discussions are “far more informal than lectures, and much 
more personal than the sort of work which can be done in 
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large college and university classes.” At the Central Branch, 
in West 74th Street, New York City, the discussions are con- 
ducted by members of the Association’s staff. The outlying 
groups are conducted by leaders who have the guidance of 
members of the staff in addition to which study outlines, bi- 
bliographies, and selected books may be obtained from head- 
quarters. 

The Child Study Association of America is some thirty 
years old. What might be called a “child” of the Child Study 
Association is Parents’ Council, of Philadelphia. Although 
a very, very young undertaking, this organization is doing 
most productive work in the city and the suburbs. Like the 
older organization, Parents’ Council offers consultation, 
guidance, and a limited amount of trained leadership to 
parent study groups. The staff is as yet very small, but the 
amount of activity underway is little short of amazing. 

The American Association of University Women includes 
the sponsoring of child study groups among its varied activi- 
ties. The Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation gave this 
association one of the foundation’s first grants, in 1921, in 
the form of a three-year subsidy for the study of pre-school 
and elementary education. Excellent study outlines have been 
prepared by the educational secretary, and may be procured 
tor a nominal fee. The educational office also lends books to 
study groups, and arranges to provide pamphlets on child 
training put out by other organizations at cost. The study 
groups sponsored by the association and organized by its 
members are reaching varied groups of mothers throughout 
the country—not merely the college-degreed members of the 
organization itself. 

The most comprehensive and far-reaching attempts to un- 
dertake the job of educating parents are the state-wide pro- 
grams being developed in Iowa, Minnesota, and New York 
under grant from the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. They include, in each state, experiments in ways and 
means of reaching parents en masse. Through the Farm Bu- 
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reaus, the Extension Services of the state colleges and uni- 
versities and certain local organizations, field workers are 
organizing child study groups in many sections of each state. 
Radio talks, planned to reach the parent in the home, be it 
isolated farm or crowded city apartment, are given by child- 
training experts. Under the same grant, intramural work 
directed toward parent education is being conducted in the 
colleges and universities of these states. The universities of 
Iowa and Minnesota include Child Welfare Research Stations 
in which an intensive effort is being made to add to our pres- 
ent knowledge about children,—how they behave and why, 
how their wholesome development may best be assured, what 
techniques may be used in the solution of their physical, men- 
tal, and emotional problems. In Iowa, an effort is in progress 
to reach the prospective teachers of the land, by means of a 
course in child development, designed to give them a more 
comprehensive view of children’s problems than many teach- 
ers have had in the past. It is hoped that through specific 
training such as this, some of the old causes of friction be- 
tween home and school may be removed, and teachers may be 
effectively interested in helping parents cope with the child’s 
home difficulties. The New York College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University has offered a course in child training 
and maintained a nursery school laboratory since the academ- 
ic year 1925-26. 

Another interesting move in the field of parent education 
is a grant recently given from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
the American Home Economics Association, “to study the 
best developments, in homes as well as in schools, in child 
care and parental education. . .” with the idea of offering 
“a consultant service concerning the rapidly developing sub- 
ject matter furnished by able specialists; new experiments in 
organization and administration; research in child welfare, 
and courses in parental education.” 

It has perhaps occurred to the practically-minded reader 
that busy parents, their hands full of pressing home problems, 
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have small leisure to “take training’; that, to be effective, 
education should reach them before their problems are upon 
them. Pre-parental training has the doubtful aspect of per- 
haps being a preparation for a future which will never be 
realized. The question of such training’s value might be 
argued back and forth far beyond the limits of this discus- 
sion, without reaching any satisfying conclusion. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note some significant moves in this direc- 
tion. 

In 1921, Mrs. Lizzie Merrill-Palmer of Detroit, Michigan, 
left a large sum of money for the quaintly described purpose 
of “the founding, endowment, and maintenance of a school to 
be known as the Merrill-Palmer Motherhood and Home Train- 
ing School at which girls and young women. . . .shall be edu- 
cated, developed, and disciplined for the discharge of the 
functions and service of wifehood and motherhood.” The 
Trustees of the fund, doubtless sore beset with wonderment 
as to how this purpose might be appropriately carried out, 
accepted the suggestion of establishing a nursery school, 
modelled on those developed in England during the war. This 
nursery school, which has remained the nucleus of the insti- 
tution, serves as a laboratory for students of college and 
graduate rank who attend the Merrill-Palmer school for pur- 
poses of study and research in the field of child development. 
This study and research takes in every aspect of child life; 
nutrition, hygiene, education, play, special problems of de- 
velopment and behavior and how they may best be handled,— 
in general, as comprehensive a treatment of the subject of 
child life as a liberally endowed institution with a highly 
trained staff may hope to achieve. 

Very significant, too, are the efforts of certain Liberal Arts 
colleges for women to introduce into their curricula some- 
thing more nearly related to the actual needs of the future 
“married woman” than —well, some parts of the liberal arts 
curriculum sometimes are! 

In 1915, Julia Lathrop, then head of the United States Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau, pled urgently at her Alma Mater, Vassar Col- 
lege, for a “more enlightened motherhood.”’ Eleven years lat- 
er in 1926, a four weeks’ euthenics institute was offered at 
Vassar, which was attended by forty young mothers. There 
was also introduced as an optional curriculum for undergrad- 
uates a “euthenics” course, to wit, a program of appropriate 
studies centering about the child and the home. There is now 
at Vassar College, a fully equipped nursery school, to be used 
as a laboratory in connection with this course. 

Smith College, in 1925, organized an Institute for the Co- 
ordination of Women’s Interests, the special purpose of which 
is to do productive research and experimentation directed 
toward solving the problem of the highly trained “‘profession- 
al” mother who desires to continue a fraction at least of her 
professional activities in addition to managing her home and 
babies. 

At Wellesley, the Anna L. Page Memorial Summer School 
for Child Study held its seventh session in 1928. Mills College, 
California, opened a child study laboratory in January, 1927. 
So in more than one instance the gates of the liberal arts col- 
leges for women have been opened to the problems of parental 
and pre-parental training. 

The training of parents is fraught with difficulties. This, 
one of education’s latest discoveries, presents a number of 
knotty problems. 

To begin with, while our knowledge concerning child de- 
velopment is increasing apace, even ten times nearly-nothing- 
at-all does not amount to so very much. What is known well 
enough to be stated “with authority” is limited. For this 
reason, anxious and expectant eyes are turned toward the 
Research Laboratories whence must come more light. For- 
tunately, two of these, the station at the University of Iowa 
and Dr. Gesell’s laboratory at Yale University have been un- 
derway these fourteen or fifteen years. The Research Centers 
at Columbia University, New York City, the University of 
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Minnesota, Cornell University, the Merrill Palmer School, and 
sundry others, are making steady and careful contributions. 

Balancing this limited, though increasing, amount of 
“tested thought” against the bulk of literature now being 
published, one cannot but wonder how much of such literature 
is of first rate value. If the suspicion that some of it is not 
justifiable, how teach parents to pick and choose? A little 
knowledge, we have long admitted, is a dangerous thing. A 
little incorrect information is probably still more dangerous. 
Individual workers in the field are trying to build standards 
which will help parents to pause and evaluate. The grant to 
the American Home Economics Association has guidance of 
this sort as one of its expressed aims. 

What constitutes a “Consulting Psychologist?” a “Child 
Training Expert?” a “Study Group Leader?” in whom his or 
her flock may have reasonable confidence? The answer to 
the first question is being taken up by the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and will emerge in the form of a certifi- 
cate, the holder of which must satisfy specified requirements 
concerning training and clinical experience. The answers to 
the other two queries are still nebulous! 

Parents come to be educated with an infinite variety of 
background,—education, social, and economic. Their attack 
upon their problem varies in direct proportion. Parent edu- 
cation, to be worth anything, must meet the needs of the 
grammar school graduate and the sophisticated Ph. D. It 
must offer guidance to the busy “committee woman” and the 
charwoman who works by the day. The parents with too 
much money, and laudable doubts abouts its effect upon their 
children, and those who have to plan enough “calories” on a 
subsistence minimum, are both in need of assistance. Patent- 
ly, a great variety of subject-matter and methods of teaching 
are required by this heterogeneous student body! A few life 
works, more or less, must be put in before this qustion is 
even scratched! Meanwhile, individual workers and organ- 
izations answer it according to the best dictates of their in- 
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dividual lights, supplemented by the gleams issuing from the 
research centers. 

Theoretical knowledge of what the children should eat, how 
they should be dressed, and how they should behave, is of small 
value unless it can be “put across” by fathers and mothers in 
the home. The most difficult, as, indeed, the most vital, aspect 
of the whole matter is how to teach parents the “technique” 
or the skill, or the “knack,” if you will, of managing their chil- 
dren. Even the most loyal and enthusiastic of study-group 
parents will occasionally rebel and sometimes nearly floor the 
leader by the insistent query, “Yes, but how can I carry 
through this plan of yours in my house? In my situation, 
what would you do? 

Probably the best single way of helping parents of younger 
children to acquire new techniques is through the means of 
a nursery school or an informal play-group. A nursery school, 
briefly defined, is a group of children, two to four years or 
thereabouts, meeting daily in a well-equipped nursery, to go 
through the regular routine of a toddler’s morning, or after- 
noon,—or sometimse both, including noonday luncheon and 
an afternoon nap,—in the care of a well-trained nursery 
school teacher. Groups of the sort range from the elaborate 
pre-school laboratories such as those at Iowa State University 
and Columbia,—where the children stay from nine in the 
morning until three or four in the afternoon, and where all 
the resources of the departments of Education, Psychology, 
and Economics are available to do the thing in the most 
finished fashion—to little neighborhood play-groups, codper- 
atively financed and managed by intelligent young mothers. 
Provided the person in charge of the nursery group be in- 
telligent and skilful, such undertakings are of the greatest 
value in parent education. Whatever may be the benefits of 
such group activities for the youngsters themselves,—and an 
attempt to inventory and discuss these is out of place here—a 
mother who wants to learn “how to do it” can learn a great 
deal from them. Parents see their own children handled by 
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an interested adult who is, nevertheless, healthily impersonal 
in her dealings with the child’s individual faults and peculi- 
arities. They also see their own children in comparison with 
others of the same age,—and have a chance to observe their 
behavior outside of the familiar home situation. In the co- 
operative groups, the mothers may have the opportunity of 
helping the nursery school teacher in the care of the entire 
group. 

For parents of children older and younger, the child guid- 
ance clinics are giving valuable service in that they offer the 
chance to learn new techniques,—or to improve old ones,— 
under expert direction. These clinics are especially planned 
to help out in the school and home adjustment difficulties of 
“normal” children, and their essential purpose is to prevent 
the nervous and mental difficulties which so often arise dur- 
ing adolescent and adult life as a result of poor management 
and neglect of mental hygiene during childhood. The clinical 
psychologist and other members of the clinical staff are in 
every case ready to advise with parents as to ways and means 
of managing their children, and the social psychiatric worker 
is ready to observe and advise in the very home situation if 
the parents so desire. 

Such, in brief, are the plans now underway to augment 
Solomon’s wisdom concerning the home training of children. 
That their success lies as much in the hands of intelligent 
parents themselves as in the hands of “experts” seems too 
obvious to require further comment. The solutions of the 
vexing problems here mentioned are for parents to pursue, 
quite as well as “research students.” No one knows enough 
of the whole truth about the guidance of children to comforta- 
bly declaim “ex cathedra” on any subject other than perhaps 
some narrow aspect of his or her special field of research. 
Far more than some of the doubtful knowledge now being 
stored in books, the movement for parental education needs 
intelligent open-mindedness, abundant power of self-criticism, 
and earnest good will on the part of fathers and mothers, re- 
search workers, and “child training experts.” 
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mmm’ TTTCATION from the kindergarten through col- 
= lege is as yet regarded as quite inefficient. It 

E is perhaps least efficient in high school. The 

graduate seldom leaves with culture or with 
seaiiahiiaineen training in acquiring the necessities of life. 
The high school of a generation ago stressed 
= culture. The tendency now is to prepare for 
Su ~COllege or for a trade. We are after certain re- 
sults in education and artificially produce an environment 
that will seemingly produce such results. The active agent 
is the environment, the human being only passive. This 
method, though it may give pupils a tool for earning a living, 
destroys at the same time the tendency to make tools. 

It is an earlier step in the causal series that I wish to bring 
out in this paper. It is true that we need tools but it is far 
more necessary that we know how to make them. People who 
can make their own tools always have them up to date and 
well repaired. Civilization would progress more rapidly if 
the people as a whole were prepared to work with tools that 
fit every new situation. They now have to wait for those few 
who have escaped being made passive by school training, to 
make tools for them. It is this training in the making of 
mental tools that should be given in high school, not training 
in the use of tools only. The activity of the individual will 
create the tools that when used give the desired results. We 
must understand that results are produced by a causal chain. 
We must go back to the greatest source of activity and control 
it if we wish to control results. It is the individual that must 
be recognized as this reservoir of activity in all things con- 
cerning the social group. Environment is a link in the chain 
farther toward the result end. The great force lies in the in- 
dividual as an active agent and it is this activity that should 
be recognized and saved from passiveness. 
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We all know incidents in our lives that have tended to keep 
us from napping. Here and there such a man is found in 
the teaching profession and he stands out as a force that can 
withstand the tendency to coast with the herd. What such 
men have done for us is to show us the wisdom of being wise. 

If we go back to the ancients we find that the problems that 
int2rested them were those that directly affected their lives. 
The heavens were interesting to them because it was neces- 
sary to have means of finding their way about, on the sea, 
without the sun; geometry was necessary because land had to 
be reapportioned after the floods in Egypt; and alchemy was 
a means of infiuencing magic. We can trace all our branches 
of knowledge and find that in their origin they had a direct 
bearing on the social group. Knowledge was a necessity to 
life. It 7s now, and this is what must be proven to those we 
are to teach. Any teacher knows that children object to ab- 
stractions and things they feel they need not know. They 
are trained to feel that certain facts must be known to pass an 
examination and so they remember until that time. They can 
be taught to feel that certain knowledge is necessary to pass 
the examination spread through a life time, and in such cases 
knowledge will be a part of their life and not a part of a cer- 
tain course in school. If we can show that a life is lived best 
by those who have knowledge we can make it a necessity to 
life. We must of course have them understand life to the ex- 
tent of knowing and appreciating true values. 

Investigations in the transfer of training have given no 
positive results. Thorndike holds that only in so far as two 
subjects have “identical elements” do they transfer. Judd 
fundamentally differs very little and holds that transfer de- 
pends on the ability to generalize knowledge. In his “Psy- 
chology of High School Subjects” he brings out that there is 
transfer of training with certain individuals. Those who are 
exceptional and can generalize their knowledge show con- 
siderable transfer. He goes on to show that such transfer 
is produced by the teacher. A good teacher shows how to use 
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knowledge. From this we can go on to say that the teacher 
can show that knowledge is usable. The exceptional stu- 
dents find it out for themselves. (Those are the ones that re- 
main active in spite of schooling.) Others on the border line 
find it because of the aid of a teacher or some other person. 
Even Plato did not consider philosophy until he had been in 
contact with Socrates. It was from Socrates that he learned 
how necessary knowledge was to life. 

Because we have not teachers who can qualify to teach sub- 
jects with an understanding of their intrinsic worth it seems 
that a course should be given in every school that will be for 
the purpose of showing the relationship between life and 
knowledge. For this the larger schools could have a well- 
trained man. 

We, at present, give the pupils in high school many courses 
which stand out by themselves. Some years ago knowledge 
was more compact and less divided into branches so that their 
relationship could more easily be seen. Now the school curric- 
ulum presents the branches of knowledge as many separate 
entities. With them separated we can hardly expect transfer 
between them. Subjects taken in school are “pigeon-holed”’ 
and so they remain. Knowledge is not of this sort. It is con- 
tinuous and interlaced. All divisions are artificial and clas- 
sification is for convenience. A fact is not t o be left by itself 
but is a part of a whole. As a part it does not concern life, 
as part of the whole it is most important. The leg of a chair 
by itself is quite different when it is by itself and when it is 
part of the chair. 

It is this conception of the union of knowledge that should 
be brought about. Knowledge must be analyzed for study, 
so it is divided into its branches, but we must not forget to 
synthesize, to see what the thing (knowledge) we are really 
after, is like. 

This I believe can best be done by showing how knowledge 
became divided. If we go back far enough we find no divi- 
sions. High school pupils are capable of understanding 
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ancient Greek thought to an extent of being interested. They 
will with their advantage of thousands of years of progress 
recognize the naivete of the ancients. They will be able to 
appreciate and understand because of this advantage and will 
see knowledge in its simpler form. If we wish to understand 
a complex thing we must first see it in its simplest forms and 
from there proceed to the more complex developments. The 
reverse, as we teach in school, does not uncover the fundamen- 
tal principles of knowledge any more than a modern gasoline 
engine is the thing with which to teach the principle of a gas 
engine. First the principle must be presented then complica- 
tions become simple. So with knowledge. We must see what 
it was originally if we wish to understand its principles and 
its relations to life and conduct in that life. 

The cause and effect of every thing taken up should be 
constantly brought out so that pupils will see that to under- 
stand and control results they must look into the causes and 
control them. This of course will make knowledge necessary. 
The wiser the man the better he can control causes and hence 
results. 

This same idea then merges into ethics. Conduct as a ra- 
tional thing can be presented to them as a very important 
part of life and as depending directly on knowledge. 

A definite program of study is still unorganized in my mind. 
It can best be done with the aid of pupils. Later I shall pre- 
sent a general program. 

For experimental purposes such a course could be given to 
an unselected group in school; and, after a year of such train- 
ing, seeing whether or not they were superior in school work 
to other pupils. In this way the value of such a course could 
partly be estimated. 

If such a course proves valuable we shall have made the 
individual an active agent, seeking to understand and being 
resourceful enough to adjust himself to life with the con- 
fidence that the man who relies on the resources of others can 
never know. 








Education in Japan—A Survey* 
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Hic AP AN is now in possession of education which is 
in no sense inferior to that of Western countries 

— either in system or in quality, and which is en- 

titled to credit for having successfully blended 
tatiana Eastern and Western civilizations, with the 
beauty of her national constitution as founda- 
= tion.” 
ommummmms So runs an introductory sentence in a bro- 
chure published by the Department of Education of Japan in 
1926 “to give foreigners a general idea of education in Ja- 
pan.” To this should be added the boast of Ryohei Okada, 
former minister of education, that secondary education in Jap- 
an is as good as that of any other country, and that it is next 
to the United States in point of numbers of secondary schools 
and of the students enrolled. 

Unquestionably, public education in the Empire has taken 
giant strides during the sixty years that have elapsed since 
the fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1868. The social 
forces which have been focused on the modification of the so- 
cial system, and which have been gathered from the effects of 
four sucecssful foreign wars, from the growth of capital and 
of big business coincident with the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution, and from the increasing apperception by the peo- 
ple of the significance of Occidental social and political tech- 
nique, could not have failed to modify the education of the 
nation. A yeasty ferment of unrest and discontent has risen 
in a populace hitherto controlled by feudal principles, but has 
it caused changes in school sufficiently to justify the boast? 
Japan’s book learning dates from the introduction of the 
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Chinese Classics in 285 A. D., and from the importation of 
printing in 770. Both these devices seem to have been the gift 
of Koreans, but China was the fountain-head of culture and 
from 607 until the opening of the 10th Century a few students 
drifted there for study. Cultural independence for Japan 
may probably be best dated from the issuing, in 701, of the 
Taihoryo decree establishing a so-called “university” at Kyoto 
and from the copying, in 710, of the Kojiki, the oldest Japan- 
ese book now extant. In 809 an easy Japanese syllabary, the 
kana, is said to have been invented to supplement the cum- 
brous Chinese characters and to open somewhat the arts of 
writing to the less cultivated groups. Little was accomplished 
toward these ends, for literature ranked far below the martial 
arts in social status, and it could be practiced only by the 
courtiers, the priests and women. Lady Murasaki’s Tale of 
Genji, recently translated by Arthur Waley, illustrates the 
rise of “lady novelists” in this long feudal epoch. 

A few abortive efforts had, of course, been made to spread 
a measure of education among the members of the upper 
classes. The Tokugawa Shogunate, 1603-1867, set up a type 
of palace schools; issued, at rare intervals, a brief synopis of 
certain foreign books, particularly on medicine and elemen- 
tary science; and had circulated block-print broadsides to its 
official agents summarizing selected news “lifted” from Dutch 
journals reaching Deshima. None of this, however, was made 
available to other than a very few officials. 

The real educational system of Japan dates, therefore, from 
the restoration of the Mikado’s right to rule in 1868. Japan 
was governed by a young and energetic coterie of almost semi- 
radical enthusiasts who hoped to make the Empire Western 
over-night. In their zeal to revolutionize the nation and to 
emulate the European customs, the need for broader educa- 
tion was made a hobby. In three years time, the Mombusho, 
or Department of Education, was set up, followed, in 1872, by 
a thorough code modelled upon that of France. The country 
was divided into eight education districts, each to have a uni- 
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versity, 32 preparatory schools, and 6720 elementary schools, 
“Henceforth,” read the Imperial decree, “education shall be 
so diffused that there shall be no ignorant family in the land, 
and no family with an ignorant member.” 

The plan, of course, was premature. Even today Japan 
boasts scarcely more than half the number of elementary in- 
stitutions which the 1872 edict demanded. Nor has the Goy- 
ernment as yet set up eight universities, although private 
citizens and scholastic boards have founded colleges in larger 
numbers. By the wise counsel of Dr. David Murray, Amer- 
ican advisor to the Mombusho from 1875 to 1897, the system 
was recast, and a new Imperial Rescript, issued in 1890, re- 
mains today the basis of the education of Japan. 

Loyalty, filial piety, harmony, modesty and moderation are 
made the educational objectives by this Rescript which has 
become a fetish venerated by the school-men. On holidays the 
scholars of all schools are even yet convened to hear the Re- 
script read, and stand bowed in reverence while their princi- 
pals intone Imperial injunctions that they must “guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with 
Heaven and with Earth.” The document is couched in 
phrases which permit an indefinite elasticity of interpreta- 
tion, and thus is spared the fate of seeming antiquated and 
outworn. 

Under the administrative system set up to enforce this Re- 
script, education is mainly State-controlled. All children from 
6 to 14 years of age are regarded as of school age, and those 
who exercise parental jurisdiction over them are required to 
send them to school. But the period of compulsory education 
differs somewhat from the school-age period, since, at 12, the 
child may be released from school provided he has been grad- 
uated from the elementary course. Nor need children attend 
school, if judged unfit for study by reason of mental or physi- 
cal deficiency, or if, by reason of extreme poverty, the family 
can not afford to send the child to school. Prefectural poor- 
funds, augmented by a donation from the Imperial Treasury, 
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are available for the last-named class in some instances, but 
cannot offer a sufficient subsidy for every child. 

These exemptions from the universal obligation to be edu- 
cated throws some explanation upon the amazingly high per- 
centages of school-age children actually attending sessions. 
Since 1917, the Mombusho, has issued yearly statements that 
over 99% of all the school-age boys and over 98% of all the 
school-age girls were being educated, and that illiteracy was 
virtually nil. No deductions are, however, made for 12 to 14 
year old children who have gone to work on finishing the sixth 
year of the elementary course; the numbers of such children 
being carried on the rolls of schools as “actually attending” 
sessions. And the statistics are still further padded by neg- 
lect to register as “school-age children” any illegitimate or 
defective offspring, or children of such unions as would here 
be classed as common law. It is a question, furthermore, if 
children of the so-called Suiheisha group, quasi-outcasts, are 
always registered. By Imperial decree no class distinctions 
are offiicially recognized betwen the Suiheisha and the other 
portions of the populace, but by common practice this decree 
is universally ignored wherever possible. 

Save for the colonies where education is administered by 
the governors-general of the dependency, all matters relative 
to education, art, science and religion are entrusted to the 
Ministry of Education. Certain special technical schools, 
such as the nautical, fishery, naval, post and telegraph, and 
the Peers’ School, whose noble graduates enjoy the privilege 
of entering without examination into the Imperial University, 
are also outside the authority of the Minister, but compara- 
tively few students are enrolled in these special institutions. 

The fundamental principles underlying education are thus 
kept uniform throughout the Empire. Decisions as to meth- 
ods of administration, entrance requirements, equipment, 
tuition (where charged) and choice of text-books are centered 
in the Mombusho, and no deviation is permitted. Even in the 
private schools, not recognized as on a parity with the official 
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institutions, a tight control is held over the content of the 
character-building studies of the elementary courses, for the 
text-books used in morals, history and geography and the 
readers in Japanese are all compiled by Mombusho authority 
and are obligatory in all schools. Even the mission stations, 
insistent on the importance of a Western type of culture, 
must teach the hoary myths that pass for history in Japan. 

A loop-hole is afforded for an independent system, but at a 
fearful cost to students who may take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Official recognition is withheld from schools which do 
not scrupulously follow Mombusho ideals, and, under Japan- 
ese conditions, graduation from a recognized school is almost 
the only gateway to success. Ostensibly a term implying 
parity with certain norms, the recognition has been made to 
carry certain social implications and also carries with it the 
definite advantages of postponing military services, of curtail- 
ing the conscription period, and of the right to enter, without 
examination, into clerkships in the civil service. Applicants 
for entrance into junior colleges, normal schools and universi- 
ties with “unrecognized” diplomas are sometimes severely 
handicapped by the necessity for taking extra tests to prove 
their scholastic aptitude, and, even after passing may be 
grouped together at the foot of the lists among those to be 
admitted if vacancies exist. The right to grant, or to with- 
hold official recognition, therefore, readily becomes a potent 
weapon in the hand of the Education Ministers. 

Regulations now provide that the cost of giving higher edu- 
cation is a burden of the National Treasury, that the prefec- 
tures pay for secondary schools, and that the cities, towns and 
villages defray the most of elementary institutions. Two 
derivatives are found, that higher education is almost wholly 
for the boys, and that the rural people, staggering already un- 
der heavy burdens from a system of landlord exploitation, are 
unable to maintain sufficient elementary schools. The Govern- 
ment, accordingly, has, in recent years, consistently aided 
rural schools by heavy subsidies amounting recently to $40,- 
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000,000 or more. The prefectures are also aiding to support 
the lower schools, so that perhaps a quarter of the total cost 
of elementary education has been shifted from the shoulders 
of the towns and villages. 

The grading of the schools is intricate because the Mombu- 
sho attempts a system in which higher education varies in its 
length according to the needs of pupils. In outline, the prog- 
ress runs from elementary school to middle school for boys and 
high school for the girls. The boys may substitute a technical, 
or continuation, school instead of middle schools, and girls 
may concentrate on a domestic science course. From middle 
school, the lad may go to junior college and the university, or 
to a normal school. The girls are more constricted, for the 
paucity of women’s universities affords them little more than 
normal school, art or music as a further study. The courses 
offered, and the facilities provided may be studied in the tables 
drawn from the Mombusho reports of 1926. 


(To be continued in the next number of EDUCATION.) 


A Tribute 


I owe a debt which I can never pay; 

Yet am I moved this offering to lay 

Upon an altar worthy, and most dear. 

To those, then, who at sight of any tear 

Of mine, have sought to turn away its cause ; 
Who have watched o’er my virtue, by those laws 
Of chivalry that to true hearts belong, 

Who, was I weak, have sought to make me strong, 


Who have relieved my want, grieved for my pain, 
Rejoiced in growth of heart, or soul or brain, 
Laying their kindness ’round me year by year, 
Lavish, as princes give who grudge no cheer, 
Forgetting that they gave,—I say again 
I ne’er can pay the debt I owe to men. 

HreLen Cary CHADWICK. 
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HE junior high school movement must be con- 
sidered the outstanding change in the educa- 
tional program during the present century. It 
owes its origin to two sources: (1) Dissatisfac- 
tion with the waste and inefficiency that char- 
acterizes the traditional course of study and 
its administration in the grammar grades and 
first year of high school, and (2) the fact that, 
in older European nations that have met and solved, with a 
large degree of success, certain of the educational problems 
that confront us, the pupil who has completed the secondary 
school is, in point of scholarship, approximately two years in 
advance of his American peer of equal age. 

Criticisms of the traditional educational program may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Very many pupils who have completed the grammar 
grades and even the high school are unable to write and speak 
good English. 

(2) The schools are non-selective and fail to differentiate 
between pupils of low and high mental qualities. 

(3) They are wasteful as evidenced by the fact that too 
many pupils leave school during this period, and that the be- 
ginning of secondary education is postponed until too late 
in the pupil’s life. 

(4) That too little consideration is given to the broaden- 
ing social horizon of pupils in the upper grades. 

(5) Pronounced defects in articulation between the gram- 
mar grades and high school. 

(6) That altogether too large a proportion of pupils have 
not learned to enjoy good books and, in consequence, are not 
persistent readers. 
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Any reform and reorganization must justify itself by its 
aim and accomplishments. It must continue the six-year pro- 
gram, must modify and expand the course of study, and must 
lay the foundation for the senior high-school career. 

The junior high school at its best will exhibit certain note- 
worthy features: 


Characteristics 


(1) Grades 7-8-9 organized and administered as a single 
unit. 

(2) Housing facilities include shops, gymnasium, audi- 
torium. 

(3) Varied curricula — academic, commercial, industrial. 

(4) Adaptation of the elective system. 

(5) Better equipped teaching corps with a larger propor- 
tion of men teachers. 

(6) Sex segregation. 

(7) Homogeneous grouping on the basis of ability. 

(8) Departmental instruction. 

(9) Promotion by subject. 

(10) Acceleration of the more capable pupils. 

(11) Lengthened class period with supervised study. 

(12 Broadening and finding courses — industrial, agricul- 
tural, commercial and household arts. 

(13) Health provisions plus corrective gymnastics. 

(14) Library that appeals to the intuitive needs of early 

adolescence. 

) Vocational and educational guidance. 

6) Ungraded rooms for the retarded. 

17) Collateral social and recreational activities. 

18) Adaptation of the laboratory-library method with 
carefully selected readings. 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Early in September, in an effort to locate all junior high 
schools in this State, letters were sent to all county superin- 
tendents asking for the name and location of schools so desig- 
nated together with the name and address of the principals. 
Replies from all counties listed 59 schools in 23 counties. It 
was apparent, from the character of these replies, that all 
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schools had been listed that partook in any way of the nature 
of the junior high school. A questionnaire, calling for such 
information as would seem to portray to organization and 
administration of these schools, was sent to all reported. 
Follow-up letters were sent all delinquents. In due time re- 
plies were received from all schools to which blanks had been 
addressed and the information assembled and tabulated. 

No simple statement will express the information and prog- 
ress disclosed by this investigation. The euphonious title, 
junior high school, has proved in some quarters an altogether 
alluring and popular appellation. The schools reporting dif- 
fer widely and in numerous respects,—from those in which 
grades 7 and 8 have simply been grouped and re-christened, 
differing in no important respect from the ordinary grammar 
school, to others completely reorganized, housed separately, 
and approximating the best procedure known at the present 
time. 

The junior high school, in this report, is that type of school 
in which grades 7-8-9 are organized and administered as a 
single unit and which follows, in some measure, the secondary 
program such as departmental instruction, differentiated 
curriculums, vocational and educational guidance, etc. Con- 
siderable freedom has been exercised in selecting representa- 
tive schools. However, twenty-seven of those replying may 
properly be designated junior high schools even though, in 
some instances, the activities differ considerably from the 
best practice in this field. 

These 27 junior high schools employ 485 teachers, 26 per 
cent of whom are men, and enroll 14,023 pupils in grades 
7-8-9, an average of over 500 pupils per school. The pupils 
are distributed as follows: 35 per cent in grade 7; 35 per cent 
in grade 8; and 30 per cent in grade 9. The present tendency 
is to house these schools in separate buildings, 18 being thus 
situated; 5 are found in buildings with the lower grades and 
4 with the senior high school. Specially constructed buildings 
are equipped with auditoriums which provide a total seating 
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capacity in excess of 14,600, more than sufficient to provide 
for all the pupils enrolled. Twenty-one (78 per cent) of these 
schools are provided with gymnasiums, separate provision be- 
ing made for boys and girls in a number of instances. In all 
of these schools instruction is departmentalized and in 78 
per cent promotion is by subject. 

Almost without exception the course of study is modified 
and enriched below the ninth grade. A core of subjects, in- 
herited from the grades, is common for all pupils in grade 7. 
In both grades 7 and 8 the tendency in certain schools is to 
follow the State course of study; in the municipal centers, to 
modify and extend the course to meet their respective needs. 
A total of fourteen different subjects as listed by these schools 
are “required” in grade 7, the 5 subjects highest in the list 
being English, arithmetic (mathematics), history, geography, 
and practical arts. Likewise, 17 different subjects are listed 
as being “required” in grade 8, the constants being English, 
arithmetic (mathematics), history, penmanship and practical 
arts. In grade 9, 10 different subjects are placed in the “re- 
quired” list, English alone being constant for all schools and 
courses. The practice regarding “constants” required in the 
various schools is by no means standardized. 

Jighty-five per cent of our junior high schools complete 
geography in grade 7; in 2 schools it is required in grade 8. 
An investigation in 14 municipal school systems and covering 
13 subject fields (Current Practice in the Junior High School, 
1924: Glass) shows this subject completed in 64 per cent of 
the schools by the end of the seventh school year. Arithmetic 
covers the usual ground except in 3 schools in which the ele- 
ments of algebra and so-called intuitive geometry are a part 
of the course. No school offers algebra below grade 9; in 
practically 67 per cent of the schools it is required in grade 9. 

Since the junior high school owes its origin in part to a 
recognition of individual differences in pupils, these schools 
undertake to make provision for physiological, social and 
mental variations. A small number (8) offer electives in 
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grade 7; more than fifty per cent (15) offer electives in grade 
8, and all of the larger schools in grade 9. The limited prac- 
tice of offering electives in grade 7 is to be expected. In so 
doing the junior high school is departing from the traditional 
practice of the elementary school. Such a procedure can, 
however, be justified on the ground that it offers an opportu- 
nity for brighter pupils, who can carry more work than the 
regular course provides, for early specialization in the field 
they shall later elect in the high school. Among the variables 
for the seventh and eighth grades are vocal music, band, or- 
chestra, art and a foreign language. The same program, with 
the addition of home economics, general science, history and 
practical arts, is found in the ninth grade. General science 
has quite generally displaced physical and commercial geog- 
raphy and biology in the ninth grade. In one school it is elec- 
tive in grade 7; in 3 others in grade 8. Five schools offer no 
foreign language, 9 are offering Spanish, 12 are offering 
French, and 21 Latin. In but 5 schools are pupils offered the 
opportunity of beginning a foreign language in the seventh 
grade, in 2 of which it is designated “exploratory”; in prac- 
tically 74 per cent the opportunity is restricted to the ninth 
grade. Of the total enrollment approximately 16 per cent are 
studying a foreign language, more than half of whom have 
elected Latin. 

The evolution of the junior high school and the introduc- 
tion of Latin as an elective in grades 7 and 8 has led to the 
development of simple and interesting elementary texts, the 
adaptation of Latin courses, and schemes for motivating the 
study of the classics. This fact, coupled with the idea that the 
junior high school is a sorting, sifting and orienting institu- 
tion, has resulted in some instances in the organization of a 
General Language Course. The experiment, as proposed for 
the Detroit schools, is as follows: 

“As a basic course preceding intensive work in any one 
language the pupils should have a general language survey 
in order that they may see for themselves the significance 
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of foreign languages and acquire the interest needed for a 
profitable study of any foreign language. 

This general language course begins with the study of the 
origin, nature and function of language, leading up to the 
study of the origin, development, and changes of the Eng- 
lish language, a study of its elements and its relation to other 
languages; an effort is made to show the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, how and why grammar is a necessary 
part of logical language; it includes a study of etymology to 
enrich the vocabulary and show the composite structure of 
many English words . . . . We stimulate interest in well- 
known words, such as ‘automobile,’ ‘autograph,’ ‘telegraph,’ 
etc. We study the principal Greek and Latin word-stems as 
well as prefixes and suffixes. We develop interest in word- 
study and cultivate the use of the dictionary. ° 

The study of these foreign elements in English leads to 
the study of the early history of Britain and correlates with 
Geography. The pupils see how the coming of the Romans, 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans affected the 
language. We then study the Germanic and Romanic ele- 
ments in everyday English. By the use of German and 
French cognates we arouse an interest in these languages, 
and by Latin derivations we show the value of a knowledge 
of Latin as the source of about 60 per cent of the English 
language. 

The pupils learn to count to 100 in French, German and 
Latin. They learn songs in French and Latin, mottoes, 
proverbs, etc. They watch the papers for the daily use of 
foreign elements and keep lists of these. 

By the word-study method the pupils become aware of the 
power of words. The grammatical structure of sentences 
begins to have real meaning for them. 

When the pupil has finished this course, he has a realiza- 
tion of the importance of language as such and has dis- 
covered whether he can profit by a study of the foreign 
language. The teacher is able to judge somewhat of the 
pupil’s language sense, and thus the course serves as a prog- 
nosis of language ability before the pupil begins the inten- 
sive study of any foreign language.” 


A course of this character would seem to require the serv- 
ices of an expert teacher who is a philologist. One school 
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reports a “general language” course and two other reports 
“exploratory” work in language. 

Occupational activities, variously designated as Explora- 
tory, Broadening and Finding, Shop-Round and Overview 
Courses, are being offered in a number of these schools. These 
courses are designed to afford “try outs” in the commercial, 
industrial, agricultural and household occupations; to enrich 
the experience of school life and to set-up guide posts for en- 
trance to the vocations. The list of practical art courses in- 
cludes carpentry, wood finishing, sheet metal, printing, elec- 
trical work, auto mechanics, junior business practice, draft- 
ing, household mechanics, etc. Instruction is organized about 
units of activities concerned with typical materials, tools and 
processes and provides intensive study and shop work on a 
limited phase of the subject for a period of from five to ten 
weeks. Following this another shop experience is dealt with 
in a similar manner. 

More than seventy per cent (19) of Washington junior high 
schools report “try out” courses in the practical arts; in some 
60 per cent of these schools such art courses are compulsory in 
grade 7 and 8. 

There will, obviously, be very wide variation in what the 
different schools are able to offer. A real problem confronts 
these schools in equipping shops, adapting school conditions 
to shop practices, and in securing teachers who have the 
necessary education, personality and industrial experience 

An endeavor to organize school life about certain social ob- 
jectives has appeared in recent years. The attempt is made to 
re-value certain knowledge that has specific social utility and 
group it under the title “social studies.”” The content is drawn 
from such subjects as history, geography, economics and 
political science. The course corresponds, in the social and 
civic field, to “General Science” in the physical and biological 
field. One mark of this movement is seen in changing the 
old term Civics to “Our Neighborhood” and “Community 
Civics” and even “Community Life Problems.” The junior 
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high school, enrolling pupils whose social feelings and hori- 
zons are developing and expanding, provides groups admira- 
bly fitted to such a program. 

The major objectives in this field are fairly well defined, 
the purpose being to develop citizenship and character. Pu- 
pils are to hold membership in the social order and participate 
in community life. They must learn how to get along well 
with people among whom they live, move and have their be- 
ing; must understand how human society is bound together; 
must comprehend our major social institutions; must will to 
initiate, support and codperate in projects that promise so- 
cial well-being. While the details of this program are still in 
the making, history, geography, civics, biography, literature, 
occupations and participation in school government are all 
rich in social content and are strongly entrenched in the first 
and second years of the junior high school. The term “social 
science” tends to reappear in these reports. 

The democratic school must provide for individual differ- 
ences. This is perfectly feasable in fairly large schools. 
Membership in the groups is determined by means of (a) 
mental tests, (b) achievement tests, (c) teacher’s judgments, 
(d) school marks, or a combination of these. At the present 
time the effort to segregate pupils into homogeneous groups 
is neither wide-spread nor constant, probably not to exceed 10 
per cent of schools actually making use of the scientific means 
available for this purpose. However, 45 per cent of Washing- 
ton junior high schools report grouping pupils on the basis 
of ability. Forty per cent offer courses in vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. More than 60 per cent report a lengthened 
school day and classes organized on the basis of supervised 
study. 

The outstanding problem in the junior high school relates 
to the teaching corps. The particular period covered by these 
schools demands teachers of excellent scholarship, positive, 
tactful; teachers who understand the adolescent and are able 
to win his confidence and respect. Here, if possible more than 
elsewhere, education—mere learning—is unimportant com- 
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pared with personality. 98 different normal schools, colleges 
and universities in 25 different states are represented in the 
junior high schools of Washington. The fact that these 
schools draw teachers from such a large number of excellent 
teacher-training institutions is a hopeful sign. Moreover, 277 
junior high school teachers in Washington—57 per cent of the 
total—hold degrees from leading colleges and universities in 
this and other states. 

A multiplicity of extra-curricular activities are listed in the 
reports from these schools. Dramatics, athletics, school pa- 
pers, annuals, student self-government, boys’ and girls’ 
leagues, band, orchestra, glee club, Camp Fire, Girl Reserves, 
Scouts, debate, honor society, and a host of various clubs are 
among the organizations named. 

It is an educational commonplace that pupils should be 
taught to read; a rational program would provide opportunity 
to come in contact with the best that has been written. There 
is a high correlation between library facilities in the home 
and persistence in school. One-third of these schools are 
without libraries; the remainder have libraries of some sort. 
In general, these 14,023 pupils are provided with library 
facilities amounting to 1.1 books per pupils. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN WASHINGTON 


Washington 
1927 
(1) Number of Schools 27 
(2 Schools including grades 7-8-9 100 per cent 
(3) Number of teachers 485 
(4) Enrollment—total 14,023 
(a) Grade 7 35 per cent 
(b) Grade 8 35 2 
(c) Grade 9 30 e 
(5) Housed in separate buildings 67 - 
(6) Housed with grades 18 " 
(7) Housed with senior high school 15 9 
(8) Salary Schedule—same as Senior H. S. 37 4 
(9) Instruction departmentalized 100 ” 
(10) Promotion by subject 78 ‘ 


(11) Offering vocational guidance 41 " 
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: (12) Men teachers 26 . 
(13) Offering Latin below grade 9 11 ” 
e (14) Offering Algebra below grade 9 0 _ 
t (15) Equipped with Auditoriums 85 “ 
7 (16) Having regular assemblies 70 = 
Q (17) Equipped with gymnasiums 78 ” 
. (18) Equipped with cooking room 81 . 
(19) Equipped with sewing room 88 " 
(20) Equipped with shops 93 ” 
> (21) School day—same as Senior H. 8. 52 ‘os 
(22) Homogeneous grouping 44 - 
, (23) Offering “exploratory” courses 70 a 
(24) Teachers holding degrees 57 5 
(25) Foreign language 
(a) Different schools offering 85 ee 
(b) Offering in grade 9 only 63 - 
(c) Offering Latin 77 &: 
(d) Offering French 48 - 
(e) Offering Spanish 30 ” 
(26) Foreign Language—pupils studying 16 7” 
(a) Latin—per cent of above 54 " 
(b) French ‘6 ‘é “ “ 18 “<< 
(c) Spanish “é “é “é “é 27 é 
(27) Practical Arts—schools requiring in 
(a) Grade 7 63 ° 
(b) Grade 8 s = 
{ (c) Grade 9 11 
(28) Electives—number of schools offering in 
(a) Grade 7 30 * 
(b) Grade 8 55 = 
(29) Equipped with library 67 - 
(30) Number of volumes 15,958 
} (31) Different Normals, Colleges and Uni- 
versities from which teachers come 98 
(32) Different states represented by above 
schools 25 
(33) Electives—number different offered in 
(a) Grade 7 8 
(b) Grade 8 12 
(c) Grade 9 23 
(34) Different subjects required in grade 7 14 
(35) Different 5 ” Ce ae 17 
(36) Different rs 7 ae 10 


(37) Subjects (5) most often required in Grade 7: 
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(38) 


(40) 


(41) 


(43) 


(a) English 

(b) Arithmetic 

(c) History 

(d) Geography 

(e) Practical Arts 


Subjects (5) most often required in Grade 8 


(a) English 

(b) Arithmetic 

(c) History 

(d) Penmanship 
(e) Practical Arts 


Subjects (5) most often required in Grade 9 


(a) English 

(b) Algebra 

(c) General Science 

(d) Community Civics 

(e) Practical Arts 
Electives (5) most often 

(a) Vocal music 


(b) Band 
(c) Orchestra 
(d) Art 


(e) Manual Training 
Electives (5) most often 
(a) Vocal music 


(b) Band 
(c) Orchestra 
(d) Art 


(e) Foreign Language 
Electives (5) most often 

(a) Latin 

(b) Home Economics 

(c) General Science 

(d) History 

(e) Practical Arts 
Extra-Curricular Subjects 

(a) Vocal music 

(b) Athletics 

(c) Dramatics 

(dq) Annual 

(e) Clubs 

(f) Newspapers 

(zg) Boys’ League 

(h) Girls’ League 


offered in Grade 


~] 


offered in Grade 8 


offered in Grade 9 


(i) 
(j) 
(k) 
(1) 
(m) 
(n) 
(o) 
(p) 


Honor Society 
Debate 

Band 

Orchestra 

Camp Fire 

Girl Reserves 
Scouts 

Pupil Government 





Who Is A Good Teacher? 


FRANCIS LEROY COPPER, NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Summucmmnns T js estimated that 85% of the value of a school 
= is contributed by the teacher. If this is true it is 
| obvious that the part played by the teacher in 
the educational process is tremendous. I think 
lien that Garfield was trying to show the importance 
of the teacher when he said that if Mark Hop- 
kins was on one end of a log and a student on 
the other that that would constitute a univer- 
sity. Who is a good teacher? is a question which educators 
have been trying for centuries to answer. Perhaps it can 
never be answered fully, once and for all time. It will always 
be in the process of being answered. Yet there is consensus 
of opinion upon certain qualities that characterize a good 
teacher. The writer has in this study tried to ascertain by 
different approaches what qualities are most appreciated in 
teachers. 

We cannot get very far in determining who is a good teacher 
until we have clearly in mind the purposes of education. The 
seven cardinal aims of education as expressed by the commis- 
sion appointed by the National Education Association for the 
reorganization of secondary education are these’: (1) 
Health; (2) command of fundamental processes; (3) worthy 
home membership; (4) vocation; (5) citizenship; (6) worthy 
use of leisure; and (7) ethical character. This group of aims 
is perhaps as essential and comprehensive as any we have. 
For if the child learns how to keep physically fit, how to 
use the fundamental processes, how to make a good home and 
rear children, how to work efficiently and happily, how to be 
a useful citizen, how to spend his leisure time profitably, and 
how to regulate his life according to high standards of right 
living, he will be truly educated. 


1 Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 35, 1918. 
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Three approaches are used in trying to answer the ques- 
tion, Who is a good teacher? Approach I has to do with the 
analysis of the qualities of three outstanding, successful 
teachers of the world. Approach II includes what educators 
have said constitutes a good teacher. Approach III reflects 
what a group of 49 college students thinks are the essentials 
of a good teacher. The writer makes no claim that he has 
selected the three best teachers of all times, but he believes 
he has selected three good teachers whose methods are fairly 
familiar to all who read this discussion. 


APPROACH I 
Analysis of the Qualities of Three Outstanding Teachers 
of the World 


Socrates, an ancient Greek philosopher, challenges our at- 
tention as a good teacher. He instructed so well that he is 
remembered over two thousand years after his time for the 
quality of his teachings. He taught without buildings, with- 
out equipment, and without pay. His was the informal 
method. Perhaps no one since his time has used the question 
more effectively than he. His method was to engage someone 
in conversation and presently to ask him a question, which 
would lead to another and another question. In a short time 
the person would be so confused and would have contradicted 
himself so much that he would admit he did not know and 
could go no further. That was the destructive part of the 
plan. Socrates would then ask him constructive questions 
which would lead him out into the truth. Therefore, we 
might list the skillful use of questions as a characteristic of 
a good teacher. 

The next teacher selected is the Great Teacher, the Christ 
himself, the teacher of the ages, We may think of the Master 
as primarily a great preacher, but his name is used more often 
with the verb “teach” than it is with the verb “preach.” In 
referring to the Sermon on the Mount the gospel writer says, 
“And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying. . si 
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So it was a lesson as well as a sermon. He, like Socrates, 
taught mostly without buildings, without equipment, and al- 
ways without pay. Sometimes he taught one person, some- 
times a few, and sometimes many. His method was informal 
and always suited to the occasion. He made great use of the 
question, the story and the parable. He kept a wayside school 
and used as illustrations the common things along the road— 
the sower, lilies, vines, sheep, trees, houses—as object lessons. 
The people heard him gladly “for he taught them as having 
authority.” So then we can say that the good teacher is so 
thoroughly master of his subject that he speaks with author- 
ity. 

The third teacher to command our attention is one of world- 
wide fame, Pestalozzi, the great Swiss educator, sometimes 
spoken of as the “Messiah” of modern education. Sympathy 
and love of children were outstanding characteristics of his 
teaching. Another great factor was his use of objects to de- 
velop sense perception. He also taught nature through direct 
contact with nature. He maintained the attitude of investiga- 
tion and experimentation. He believed that observation was 
the basis of all knowledge. His was a loving discipline. He 
had the happy faculty of imbuing other educators who came 
to sit at his feet with his ideas of education. So through the 
instrumentality of other great teachers his influence has 
touched and quickened education in our own country. So we 
might add to our list of qualities of the good teacher, love of 
children, sympathy, and the faculty of inspiring confidence 
in others. 


APPROACH II 


What Educators Have Said Constitutes a Good Teacher 

Otis W. Caldwell says, “One test of a true teacher is to 
teach so that he who learns, learns gladly with keen interest, 
a sense of increasing accomplishment, and, above all, with a 
volitionalized judgment which leads the learner to do some- 
thing about it.”’ Others have said in substance that a good 
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teacher finds the hidden laws of the growing mind and then 
shapes that mind to a splendid plan. He so inspires the child 
that he finds pleasure in art, literature, and music, and be- 
comes self-reliant, accepting cheerfully his share of the 
world’s responsibility. He is patient, impartial, sociable and 
progressive. He leads the child to cherish high ideals and 
habits of clear, effective, independent thinking. A good 
teacher believes in love, laughter and truth, and is a master 
craftsman, dealing with the finest and most potent thing on 
earth—the child’s mind. He is apt in illustration and clear 
in explanation. 

A good teacher helps the child to develop a balanced per- 
sonality and to make his body an obedient servant to his will. 
He trains the pupil to use his mind and shows him how to 
work, causing him to prospect, observe and search for truth. 
He fills the heart of the child with the desire to translate his 
love of humanity into life. He fosters a spirit of open-minded 
inquiry and discovers talents in the pupil which he awakens 
into action. He clarifies and amplifies the material studied 
and stimulates the exchange of ideas. A good teacher en- 
courages the pupil to try to do something excellent and leads 
the way by fine example. He has poise and a keen sense of 
humor, and is never too busy to give a word of advice where 
needed and to congratulate a pupil upon a splendid piece of 
work. He has as much soul as head and bears in mind at all 
times that children are human beings with great aspirations 
and potentialities. He explains the goals of life and makes 
them alluring through the educational process. His personal- 
ity is strong and pleasing. 

Edwin Osgood Grover sums up very nicely some of the out- 
standing characteristics of a good teacher in his recipe for 
good teaching, which is as follows: “To infinite patience add a 
little wisdom, carefully strained through profitable experi- 
ence, pour in a brimming measure of the milk of human kind- 
ness and season well with the salt of common sense. Boil 
gently over a friendly fire made of fine enthusiasm, stirring 
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constantly with just discipline. When it has boiled long 
enough to be thoroughly blended, transfuse it by wise teach- 
ing to the eager mind of a restless boy. . . .” 


APPROACH III 


What College Students Say Constitutes a Good Teacher 


Approach III has to do with the opinion of 49 students in 
the writer’s classes in principles of elementary education in 
The Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan, 
spring term, 1928. After a brief study of the aims of educa- 
tion and the essentials of good teaching the classes were asked 
to write on the two following points: (1) Think of the teacher 
who was most helpful to you and tell what qualities appealed 
to you most in that teacher. (2) List the traits which you 
think are most important in a good teacher. 

It will be observed that (1) had to do with actual class- 
room teachers whom the students had somewhere along the 
line of their educational journey met, and that (2) was with- 
out restrictions, describing the ideal teacher. The teachers in 
(1) who had been most helpful to the students were about 
equally divided between grade and high school teachers. Most 
of the teachers mentioned were women. In describing the 
most helpful teachers 134 separate traits were mentioned, 
some of which, of course, overlapped somewhat. Whereas, 
in dealing with the ideal teacher, 159 separate traits were 
mentioned, some of which overlapped somewhat also. In this 
discussion only the ten qualities mentioned most frequently 
in (1) and (2) are considered; and they are tabulated in 
Tables I and II respectively. 


TABLE I 


Qualities Most Helpful in Their Teachers According to 
Frequency of Mentioning by 49 College Students 


Serial No. Quality Frequency 
1. Personality 23 
Zz. Willingness to help pupils 18 
3. Patience 14 
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4. Impartiality 12 
5. Discipline 11 
6. Interesting 7 
ae Appearance 6 
8. Knowledge of subject-matter 6 
9. Cheerfulness 5 
10. Interest in pupils 5 


It will be seen from Table I that “personality” heads the 
list, having been mentioned by nearly half the students. Some- 
times they designated a strong and sometimes a pleasing per- 
sonality. “Willingness to help the pupils” also made a strong 
appeal. “Patience” and “impartiality” also ranked high. The 
qualities were all such as to make pupils feel at home in the 
classroom and to make them feel that they were getting some- 
thing worthwhile out of the work. The human qualities in 
the teacher stand out prominently in this table. 


TABLE II 


Qualities in a Good Teacher According to Frequency of 
Mentioning by 49 College Students 


Serial No. Quality Frequency 
a Personality 33 
2. Interest in pupils 15 
3. Knowledge of subject-matter 14 
4, Love of children 14 
5. Vitality 14 
6. Patience 3 
7s Appearance 11 
8. Impartiality 11 
9, Character 10 
10. Discipline 10 


We notice that “personality” heads the list also in Table II 
and that there are seven qualities common to both tables 
namely: “personality,” “patience,” “impartiality,” ‘“‘disci- 
pline,” “appearance,” “knowledge of subject-matter,” and “in- 
terest in pupils.” “Appearance” occupies the seventh serial 
position in each table. Since seven of the qualities listed for 
the good teacher were listed also for the teachers who had 
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been most helpful to the students, it would seem that those 
teachers ranked very high and approached the ideal type. It 
appears that there are certain sterling qualities in good 
teachers which make a deep impression upon the pupils. 
These qualities for the most part are human qualities, such 
as: “patience,” “cheerfulness,” “love of children,” “interest in 
pupils” and “willingness to help them.” 


INTERPRETATION 


After viewing the traits of a good teacher from this three- 
fold approach there are a few outstanding qualities that force 
themselves upon us, causing us to deduce that a good teacher 
has a strong, pleasing personality, a thorough mastery of 
subject-matter, a clear understanding of the learning process, 
skill in teaching, interest in children, vision, and the human 
touch. 


Mutation 


Marble where the steps begin— 
Marble shafts and marble tombs, 
Marble slabs and posts and chains, 
Marble gates and marble bars 
Lock the marble city in. 
Marble—everything is stone! 
They who were my flesh and bone 
Marble. I am left alone 
Sighing for them, one and all— 
Waiting near the marble wall. 
Beyond—the city where Hope may dwell, 
And Faith may light the citadel. 
Above—the city of silent stars; 
Below—the city of gates and bars; 
Here—the city where Life holds sway, 
Where Love holds Servitude at bay. 
City of memories—all one’s own; 
City of whispers—near God’s throne; 
City—where are you going, friend, 
On to the city of Journey’s End? 
Minnie E. Hays 











American Notes—Editorial 


SCHOLARSHIP, at School and in College, is always at a_pre- 
mium. We will not put it at the top of the column,—because Char- 
acter and Health stand first and second, in our estimation; but all 
three are compatible,—not antagonistic.—and should go together, if 
underpinned by good judgment and common sense. It were well if 
every Student at the beginning of his course,—preparatory school or 
college,—should think, carefully and deeply, of the necessary and 
fundamental processes involved in the mastery of the art of learning. 
We would arrange these in the following order, viz. : 

(1) Arrention. This is the very starting-place of the road to 
learning. For a moment any one can give attention to something that 
is new and unwonted. But the young human being has an immense 
amount to learn, and it is not strange that his attention has to be 
trained to hecome held to one phenomenon or subject. He must, how- 
ever, be taught that the mind can be directed away from the inconse- 
quential at will, and that much depends upon his selection of that 
which is most important at a given time. Here is the very starting- 
point of all real and thorough scholarship. We must be able to shut out 
of mind, at will, all that would interfere with that which is. for the 
time being, our task and our duty and our privilege of learning. 

Then, after attaining the art of attention, we are ready fo 
(II) Expnoration. They are excusable, at this point, if our 
parents, teachers and friends say that they are mercilessly “pumped” 


for information about almost everything under the sun. That is the 
very reason why we call them teachers and friends. We have a right 
to the information and knowledge and wisdom which they attained by 
the same method, in their generation. And, furthermore, our in- 


quisitiveness will be good for them: for they, as well as we, are more 
or less liable to forget what was once learned; and so they, as well as 
we, need to be kept up to the times, and should always be exploring. 

(111) The emphasis is laid upon Discusston. Scholarship will 
he greatly promoted by talking over the subject or subjects of the 
classroom with classmates and “chums,” and, discreetly, with those 
with whom you chance to meet in the ordinary walks of life—thus get- 
ting new viewpoints and wider outlook upon all subjects. Under this 
heading also we may mention wide reading. Through books and 
magazines we gather world viewpoints. Our scholarship will increase 
by leaps and bounds, as we thus become familiar with the thoughts 
and opinions of our fellow men. 
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(1V) Then comes Memory. Recall what you have read, famil- 
iarize it, and note the practical utilization of the facts and principles. 
The memory can easily be cultivated, and its cultivation is well 
worth while in almost every situation in life. It will make scholars 
and leaders among men. 

(V) EXPERIMENTATION. We should use what we have learned, 
put learning to work, make scholarship of value to mankind. The 
price of civilization has been large. We should pay for what we have 
received. We owe much to posterity. Demonstrate the fact that 
we realize what we owe, and so set to work to pay the debt! It is 
thus that the millions of money which are received by the colleges 
and schools are shown to be appreciated. In this way true scholar- 
ship is justified and honored, 


A vacation Sunday in August, with a temperature above 90, 
afforded us an opportunity to hear a Preacher other than our regular 
Minister. Honesty impels us to admit that our attention was less 
strict than usual, and parts of the sermon were lost (with apologies 
to the Speaker!). However, we caught much that was excellent. 
One statement made was this, viz.: that Jesus predominantly in 
his preaching used affirmatives, not negatives. The value of this 
example was commended to the congregation as one to be copied by 
all teachers and by all Christians. <A higher and nobler and more 
useful standard of life was promised, by implication, by this preacher, 
to those who would live affirmative lives. 

Herein is a bit of wise counsel for those who are teaching. We 
have seen and heard many who have not learned this lesson. They 
were trying, presumabuy, to keep us from evil; but antagonism is often 
an incentive, rather than a deterrent. “Who's afraid?’, “I do tt 
this way’, is a frequent answer to forbiddance. Almost, if not 
always, the better way is to give a clue or a hint that will enable the 
one whom we wish to put on the right track to get there, rather than 
to find fault and censure what he has done. 

Look through the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke: and John, 
and note the times when the great Teacher said, “Come unto me 
and I will give”; or, “Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you”; or, “Seek ve first the Kingdom and all these things 
shall be added to you.” 

Arnold, of Rugby, was a positive, not a negative teacher. 
Roosevelt told men what to do.—not what they should avoid doing. 
Probably everyone who reads this paragraph will be able to say: 
“Yes, that was my experience; I never prospered in So-and-so’s class ; 
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he (or she) was always correcting me, and scolding the class fo 
deficiencies and indolence and indifference.” And so we write these 
words,—to ask, earnestly, that the negative teachers may try the 
positive method. It will take a term or two, perhaps, to get broken 
into the new habit. But we feel sure that Faculty and Students, 
alike, will be delighted with the change,—and its results. And other 
schools will inevitably follow the example. 

The Editor particularly appreciated the following letter from 
an esteemed contributor and subscriber to Education, and takes 
pleasure in sharing it with our readers. 

My Dear Mr. Palmer: 

Thank you for extra copies of the interesting May “Education.” 

The excerpt about married teachers attracted me, as I had the 
personal experience of teaching, single and married,—seven years 
before and five years after marriage. 

I always loved my work, and analysis of performance under both 
conditions seems to show no appreciable difference. But this I did 
notice,—association with a man of fine character and pronounced 
culture did much to widen my outlook as I perceived the man’s point 
of view, and this gain must have reflected upon my teaching. 

Undoubtedly some women prefer a single life, and grow by their 
own methods; but, if an occupation shuts any of those employed in it 
away from their normal development, I should say it is conducted 
wrongly, shouldn’t you? 

Women are under a sacred obligation to develop their talents: so 
I helieve the Creator will adjust their problem. 

AN EXCELLENT SuGGestion. A course of instruction in money- 
management will be given experimentally to elementary pupils in two 
grades of Driscoll and Devotion schools, Brookline, Mass. The course 
was planned by a member of the faculty of the high school who is 
chairman of the economics committee of the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation. It is a systematic study of the implications of money 
as they confront the self-supporting adult; the necessity for work ; the 
capacity to earn; usefulness of work to others; payment in return for 
service; and use of money in saving, spending and giving.—Clipping. 





For obvious reasons we wish to share with the readers of Epuca- 
TION the following letter-extracts from a busy educator in fa 
away India. Under date of July 6, 1928, he writes: “Your magazine 
was the beginning of a long list of foreign journals that we are re- 
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ceiving today. Look at the list we are sending you with this letter” 
(there were 75 journals in the list). 

He adds, “Our boys also take a keen interest in your magazine. 
These are High School students, and College students, studying arts, 
agriculture, engineering, medicine, commerce, journalism, athletics, 
etc.; and to them these magazines are a source of new ideas.” 


In this connection we beg to call our Readers’ attention to a brief 
statement which follows: 

Foreign Subscriptions to Epucarion. It may be of interest 
to both present and prospective subscribers to Epucation, to 
know that we have regular paid yearly subscriptions in the following 
Foreign Countries, viz.: England, France, Belgium, Germany, Ceylon, 
Hungary, India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, South Africa, 
British West Indies, Finland, Syria, Egypt, Russia, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ottawa, 
British Columbia, Chile, San Salvador, Buenos Aires, Nicaragua, 
Brazil. We have an excellent patronage for the Magazine in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, and other dependencies or 
near neighbors. 


Srupy OF GIRL PROBLEMS IN PHILADELPHIA, Organization of a 
non-sectarian girls, case-work agency with representatives on its board 
of directors of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths, is one of 
the recommendations made in a report on work for girls in Phila- 
delphia, entitled City Planning for Girls and written by Henrietta 
Additon. Other recommendations include the extension of existing 
child-guidance, psychological, and psychiatric clinic facilities; the 
transformation of one or more of the institutions now existing into an 
experimental school providing special care and training for girls of 
boarding-school age; and the provision of wholesome, interesting rec- 
reation in every neighborhood of the city. The study was sponsored 
by the Big Sister Association of Philadelphia with the cooperation of 
the leading Philadelphia agencies interested in work for girls. 











Book Reviews 


THE HEALTH OF YOUTH. By Florence L. Meredith, B.Se., M.D. 


Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, publishers. 


' 
A. 


This book is one of the choice volumes in the series called “Text 
Books in Science for Secondary Schools,” edited by S. R. Powers, Ph.D., 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. The author 
is Professor of Hygiene in Tufts College, Medford, Mass., and Lecturer 
in Hygiene, Simmons College, Boston. This is a comprehensive presen- 
tation of those principles and facts that every young person should 
know about and live up to, as the body, mind, and personality are grow- 
ing up and establishing themselves as a unit in human society. The 
book is understandable,—not being weighted down with technical terms 
and superfluous verbiage. Its instruction is just what every citizen 
needs. The State as well as the individual and the family will be the 
better and the more prosperous if it. or a book as understandable and 
excellent as this one. is adopted and taught to every boy and girl in the 
grades or in the high school. The relation of health to behavior is made 


plain, without any tinge of offensive “preaching.” 


STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES. A number of delightful 
story-books, at $1.50 each, in tasteful bindings and admirably illustrated ; 
published and sold by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is certainly wise to begin early to think out our Christmas gifts; 
and we cannot think of anything that combines in one, so many delights 
for children as do the books of this series. Here are Gulliver’s Travels, 
The Water Babies, Pinocchio, Robinson Crusoe, The Cuckoo Clock, Mopsa 
the Fairy, Rip Van Winkle, The Swiss Family Robinson, The Princess 
and Curdie, The Princess and the Goblin, At the Back of the North 
Wind, A Dog of Flanders, Bimbi (Stories for Children, by Ouida), Tales 
of Fairyland, Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. It makes one wish to be 
a child again, merely to mention them. And whether you are a child, 
or a grandfather or a grandmother, you will delight in again reading 
these imperishable stories. They feed the hungry and quench the thirst 
of the thirsty. We shall never (we hope) get over liking them. They 
never fail to refresh us, to make us more human and more nearly divine 
as we go on through life, toward eternity and heaven. 
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Book Reviews 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. 


and Science 


Reader, 


By Ellis C. 


1 
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Book Two: A Nature Study 
Persing (Cleveland School of Educa- 


tion) and Elizabeth K. Peeples (formerly Supervising Teacher of Nature 


Study, Washington, D. C.). 


D. Appleton and Company. 


Colored Illustrations by R. 


Bruce Horsfall. 


We cannot exaggerate the beauty, interest, and value of this book. 


It is one that makes study alluring and satisfying. 


The earth, 
clouds, the trees, the grass and the flowers, the birds, the animals, things 


the 


that may be made, and things that are beautiful, how they came to be, 


and what uses they fulfill, are here. 


This book will start young children 


aright. They will acquire the important habit of observation and learn 


to love the world they live in, 


Those who select books for elementary 


grades should certainly send for this book before deciding. 


Its vocabu- 


lary, as well as its contents, has been carefully adapted to the age of the 


pupils who will use it. 


ree 
rreasure 


and Ayvmer J 


The Macmillan Company. 


Trails: 


pupils who have 


just 


PLEASANT 


ay Hamilton. 


begun to read 


PATHWAYS. By Wilhelmina Harper 
Illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
An attractively illustrated “Reader” for young 


for fun, as well as because they 


have to. The type is large, the illustrations are engaging, the work- 


manship of the publishers and printers is commendable. 


Again by 


into English 


Abridged and edited by 


Junior College, 


the Macmillan Company: THE 


Prose” 


*asadena, California. 


Rudolph J. Pelunis 
To add that this is another num- 


ILIAD OF 
by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and 


Pasadena 


HOMER. 


Ernest 


“Done 
Myers. 


High School and 


ber in the Macmillan Company’s “Modern Readers Series,” is to commend 


it sufficiently to teachers and students, anywhere. 


Two other books from The Macmillan Company are: 
By Julian E. 


TEACHER ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK. 


Ph.D. (Cornell University Professor). 


of the organization 


stimulate further 
CONSTRUCTIVE SPELLING, for the High School. 


growth 


and the 


aims and methods 


and usefulness 


of such 


same. It 


associations. 


THE PARENT- 
Butterworth, 
A brief, yet comprehensive review 


of the 


will 
And 


By Cornelia R. Trow- 


bridge. Excellent points are made that will aid High School students 


and others to avoid pitfalls and acquire accuracy. 


LA SEMEUSE. 


Languages, 


interesting 


Reed 


book 


Col 
for 


lege. The University 


French 


classes, 


of 


Chicago 


Press. 


By Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Professor of Romance 


$1.50. 


An 
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KEY EXPERIMENTS IN GENERAL SCIENCE. By Kenneth M. Hum- 
phrey, M.S. D. C. Heath and Company. This Note Book is conveniently 
arranged for receiving the student’s observations and notations; by 
means of it much will be remembered that otherwise would be forgotten; 


and in review work the records will be invaluable. 


Another important book, published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
is entitled CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
It is written by Elvin H. Fishback, with an Introduction by Philip W. L. 
Cox. Price $1.24. It is pointed out in the Preface, that the schools 
have been conducted with the main emphasis upon the intellect rather 
than upon the character. But knowledge without high grade principles 
is oftentimes harmful rather than helpful. In an attractive way this 
book analyses the characteristics of boys and girls of junior high school 
grades. Here is explained what is fundamental to character and suc- 
cess in after-school activities. We believe that there is nowhere a 
stronger or better presentation of this fundamental matter for the con- 
sideration of the boys and girls of today, who will so soon be the men 


and women of tomorrow. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Herbert R. Smith, 
M.A., and Harry M. Mess, B.A. Henry Holt and Company. If “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” it is equally true that the truth and 
practical value of a school book is established in the using. This book 
is the result of fifteen vears of study and trial by the authors, during 
which they, as well as their pupils, learned how to “tackle” the subject. 
Attention is concentrated upon fundamentals. Unimportant details are 
omitted. An outline of fundamentals and a set of test questions is the 
important plan of procedure. There are abundant review questions.. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 
Published by The Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago, Ill. A _ series of 
interesting chapters explaining the aims, the problems, and the methods 
of visual picture presentation, especially by photographs, stereographs, 
lantern slides. Fully illustrated and explicit as to modus operandi. A 
book that will be welcomed by schools and colleges. , 


THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE. By a Group of American Students. 
Edited by Robert Lincoln Kelly. Published by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. New York (111 Fifth Avenue). Presents realities and 
ideals, studies the Curricula, Faculty-Student Relationships, Effective 
Teaching, Promotion of Scholarship, Music and the Arts of Design, 
Religion, Financing the Effective College, and The College of the Future. 
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PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. With emphasis on 
Fiscal and Personnel Phases. By E. E. Lindsay. Introduction by Wil- 
liam F. Russell (Columbia University). The Macmillan Company $2.50, 
The whole subject is admirably presented, Schoolmen, and the citizen- 
ship behind them, paying the bills and reaping the benefits, should and 
will study this volume. It is fresh, modern, and most helpful. 

By the same publishers: CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE. By Pickens E. Harris, Ph.D. Modern Teachers Series. 
Most helpful for teachers, supervisors, principals, and also parents and 
all patrons of public and private schools. There was a need for a book 
on this subject. This book meets that need. There is an extensive 
bibliography, and a helpful index. The price is only $2.00. 

PATTERN POETRY, Part I; and Pattern Poetry, Part I-A; and Pat- 
tern Poetry, Part II. Compiled and arranged by Richard Wilson. 
Three volumes, daintily printed and bound. They belong in the “Teach- 
ing of English” series, the general editor being Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., publishers, New York, N. Y. A dainty 
series of poems, “standard and modern, with helps to contemplation 
and mild incentives to emulation.” The first mentioned above is “A 
Book of Chosen verses, of Cogitation, Browsing, Dreaming, and Occa- 
sional Imitation.” The series as a whole aims to cultivate the poetic 
art and inspiration, and to give specimen poems,—from the modern as 
well as the ancient poets. Teachers of English in our schools and col- 
leges may well examine and use them. Poetry is the heritage of the 
race, and it belongs to the present as well as to the past, and should be 
taught, appreciated and written. 

LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Book Three. By 
Emma Miller Bolenius. With Drawings by Mabel Betsy Hill. Houghton 
Miffiin Company. Price $1.50. A remarkable new and comprehensive 
selection of worthwhile literature, covering nearly 800 pages of prose 
and verse. “Well-chosen objectives, intensively applied and given re- 
peated application throughout the year. Work in note-taking, outlin- 
ing, organization, summarizing, and precise writing.” This book will be 
widely adopted because of its comprehensive meeting of modern ideals 


and aids in the elementary and high schools. 


From The Macmillan Company we have received another volume in 
their “Modern Readers’ Series,’—this time, THE SPY, by James Feni- 
more Cooper. Edited by Percy H. Boynton, Professor of English in the 
University of Chicago. The readers of EDUCATION need no praise of 
the books of this series. They are known and chosen very widely, among 


the schools of America and abroad. 
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From Noble and Noble, New York, N. Y. NEW PLAYS FOR EVERY 
DAY THE SCHOOLS CELEBRATE. By Minnie A. 


Niemeier, Assistant 
Principal, New York City Public Schools. $2.00. 


There, are many spe- 
cial features of this book which are noticeable at a glance, and that are 
praiseworthy. The book answers the oft-repeated question, “What shall 
we do to emphasize this (or that) holiday that occurs, or that should 
be celebrated, this month?” Such questions are coming up all the time, 
in the schools and in the community; and the teachers and parents 
and playground leaders must have the appropriate answer upon their 
“tongue’s end.” On ordinary school days, also, there are times when 
the book will be especially timely; the suggestions and directions given 
will help out the teacher and make the pupils happy and satisfied and 
eager to be regular and punctual at the school sessions. There are six- 
teen plays presented; they are suitable to such occasions as the New 
Year, Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, Mothers’ Day, 
Memorial Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas Days, Red Cross Week, ete. 
They are short and to the point. This is a book that should be in 
every school library. 


By the same Publishers as the above: ONE TERM COURSE IN ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Benjamin A. Heydrick, A.M., 
of the High School of Commerce, New York City. $1.30. An Introduc- 
tion to the chief Authors in English and American Literature, with 
reading lists and references for further study. Special attention is 
called to the brevity of the chapters (without serious sacrifices) ; the 
simplicity of style; the timeliness of the selections (the selections bring 
the history down to events happening in 1927); and the interest of the 
subject-matter to the pupils,—all these are in evidence. 


From the Oxford University Press we have a little gem of a book on 
CHILD HEALTH AND CHARACTER. By Elizabeth M. Sloan Chesser, 
M.D., Author of “The Woman Who Knows Herself,” and other books of 
Health and Child Psychology. Mothers and fathers, as well as teachers 
should own and read this book. Here are some of the Chapter headings: 
Infancy, Child Psychology, The Difficult Child, Boys’ Games, Adolescence 


{two chapters), Prevention of Illness. And at only $1.25. 


From the Globe Book Company, New York, N. Y., FUNDAMENTALS 
OF FRENCH. By Raphael Windman (Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City). A brief and easy first book in French. And, again by the same 
publishers, NEW TYPE QUESTIONS IN CHEMISTRY. 80 cents. Clear 
typography, and brevity in getting at essential points, are prominent 
features of both these books. 
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From Harcourt, Brace & Company: HIGH SCHOOL POEMS. Col- 
lected by The Script Club, West High School, Minneapolis. Foreword 
by Louis Untermeyer. 75 cents. Delicious poems,—yes, real poems, 
written by High School pupils. They will thrill you. They will assure 
you that poetry is not the studied product of age and literary genius. 
It surges in the heart and mind and experience of your boy and mine. 
Cultivate and encourage them! There are Shakespeares and Tennysons 
on every hand. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By One Who Went to It. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. T. Y. Crowell Company. It will revive old 


experiences in the minds of many of us. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVICS. The Community of Nations. By Pitman 
Lb. Potter and Roscoe L. West. The Macmillan Company. All about the 
League of Peace, and kindred topics. A useful subject and book for 
young Americans to study. Every one should catch its spirit. Then 


War will be,—no more. 


LONG AGO IN GAUL. By L. Lamprey. Illustrations by Margaret 
Freeman. Little, Brown and Company. An interesting story for any 
reader, young or old. Especially helpful in creating interest in the 


minds and hearts of students beginning the study of Latin. 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP AND OTHER TALES. By Bret 
Harte. And LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. These are excel- 
lent numbers in The Macmillan Company’s “The Modern Readers’ Series,” 
edited by Ashley H. Thorndike. Half leather, $1.25; blue cloth, 80 cents. 

THE ESSAY. By R. D. O’Leary, Professor of English, University of 
Kansas. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. A 
paper covered booklet on ESSAY WRITING, by the same Author, price 
25 cents, by same publishers. 

EXERCISE BOOK IN FRENCH. By Harvey J. Swann, Ph.D., and 
Andre C, Fontaine, B. es L. P., M.A. The Globe Book Company, New 
York, N. Y. $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE LINOLEUM BLOCKS. By Curtis Sprague. Price 
$1.00. Published by Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By J. Stephenson. The 


Oxford University Press. 35 cents. 
THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH. Part IV. By H. A. Treble and G. H. 
Vallins. $1.25. The Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
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HISTORY OF GIRARD COLLEGE. By President Cheesman A. Her- 
rick. Can be had for $2.00, plus carriage charges, by addressing the 
Steward’s Office at the College, Philadelphia, Pa. Has many illustra- 
tions and portraits. 


ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By Newell LeRoy Sims. Edited 
by Seba Eldridge (University of Kansas). The Author is Professor of 
Sociology in Oberlin College. The book is one of the volumes in 
Crowell’s Social Science Series. T. Y. Crowell Company (New York 
City). Price $3.75. Fully illustrated, having 712 pages, 8vo., this vol- 
ume is comprehensive, up-to-date, and exceptionally interesting. So 
many of the people of the United States are living in rural districts, 
and are representatives of so many nationalities, and engaged in so 
many industries, that a book of this kind is of vast importance and 
should be and is studied not only in the schools, but also by the adult 
citizens. It has a value in many ways, far above most literature. The 
Author labored hard, for many years, in producing his book. It should 
be used,—and is used,—in the leading universities and colleges of the 
United States. It will always and everywhere make for understanding, 
peace, and prosperity. 


NUMBERLAND. By Ina M. Hayes, Charles S. Gibson, George R. 
Bodley. With illustrations by Dorothy Rittenhouse Morgan. D. C. 
Heath nd Company. $1.28. The book allures the child of the first and 
second grades to learn arithmetic “through the pleasant paths of 
rhyme, picture, and story.” He finds out how to number his cookies, his 
rabbits, his boats,—ete. He learns without effort and without knowing 
that he is learning. His book is as pleasant an experience as being 
read to by his mother or sister, out of “Mother Goose,” or any other 
children’s “classic.” 


HENIN’S FRENCH VERB DRILL PAD. By B. L. Henin, Globe Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. Also, French Pronunciation Charts, by F. L. 
Coussirat. A series of pads on stiff pasteboard; they will aid the pupils 
to acquire and to remember, in learning to speak and read French, 
Publishers’ address is 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW SECOND READER. By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. 
Olsen. Illustrations by Matilda Breuer. Published by Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago. Belongs in a series of Readers,—all of them beau- 
tifully illustrated and codrdinated in a progressive series. If you are 
contemplating new books in the grades it would be well to get in 
touch with the above-named publishers. 
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